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DELAY IN THE SIGNING OF CONTRACTS 


Within the next few months a great many teachers will seek new 
employment. In entering into contracts with boards of education, 
teachers should keep in mind the principles of law governing offer 
and acceptance. The interests of the board of education and of the 
teacher herself will be promoted by a reasonably prompt decision 
on the part of the teacher as to whether she will accept or reject an 
offer of employment. A teacher has the legal right to take a reason- 
able time in which to reach her decision, but an unreasonable delay 
will be construed by the courts as a rejection of the offer. 

A recent case (Picou v. St. Bernard Parish School Board, 132 So. 
130) decided by the Supreme Court of Louisiana is in point. The 
statutes of that state provide that anyone who makes an offer to 
contract may “revoke his offer or proposition before acceptance, 
but not without allowing such reasonable time as from the terms of 
his offer he has given, or from the circumstances of the case he may 
be supposed to have intended to have given to the party, to com- 
municate his determination.” On July 7 of the year in which the 
contract was offered a teacher was appointed, and on the following 
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day she was notified by mail to that effect. After a delay of twelve 
days she accepted the contract. On the day before her acceptance, 
however, the board rescinded its offer and elected another teacher. 
In a suit for breach of contract the board defended on the ground 
that by unreasonable delay the teacher had rejected the offer. The 
court held otherwise: 

It is inconceivable from consideration of all the facts involved in this case, 
and particularly that the plaintiff had for ten years been teaching in the parish 
of St. Bernard as a public-school teacher and had been so doing even up to the 
year previous to the signing of the foregoing contract, that the school board 
could have expected of her an immediate reply to or acceptance of her appoint- 
ment. Certainly the twelve days taken up by her for deliberation was in no 
manner unreasonable, and constituted such delays under the provision of our 
code as are to be contemplated as reasonable, and within the intention of the 
parties making the offer. 


The point that the court was called upon to decide was un- 
doubtedly a close one. It is very likely that some courts would 
have supported the position taken by the board of education. 


PROPAGANDA IN THE SCHOOLS 


The following account of the resignation of W. W. Borden, super- 
intendent of schools in South Bend, Indiana, was published in the 
Christian Science Monitor. 


The resignation of W. W. Borden, for a dozen years superintendent of public 
schools, after his authority to conduct school essay contests on the effect of 
alcohol had been taken away by the board of education, has brought a defense 
of the W.C.T.U. efforts to educate children in right living. 

“We do not consider that our work in the schools is propaganda, at least not 
dangerous propaganda,” declared Mrs. David Austin, president of the local 
W.C.T.U. “Our aims are the very highest—to educate the children concerning 
the harmful effects of alcohol. We cannot understand why a school child may 
not write on such an educational topic. I do not think a child should be en- 
couraged except along good, upright living. Let all think as they want to, my 
business is to promote better living among youth.” 

For ten or twelve years the W.C.T.U. has conducted essay contests in the 
South Bend lower-grade schools similar to those held in many other cities of the 
United States. Until recently they have not been questioned, Mr. Borden states, 
adding that “participation is absolutely voluntary on the part of the pupils. 
Children should be taught the harmful effects of alcohol and narcotics. Our 
course of study provides for such teaching.” 
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The criticism of Superintendent Borden regarding the use of the schools for 
promoting W.C.T.U. essay-writing contests arose specifically from the fact that 
the board of education had not been consulted. 

This and other matters relating to the superintendent’s office caused a stormy 
session of the board of education, after which Mr. Borden resigned. He was 
offered a one-year contract for his services instead of the usual three-year 
contract. 

Jacob M. Chillas, secretary of the board, presented a resolution which required 
that all future essay contests be first approved by the board. This was carried. 

Dr. R. B. Dugdale, president of the board, in an interview said he was inclired 
to believe that teaching regarding the effect of alcohol should be under the 
complete control of the school authorities and conducted in a scientific way, 
rather than partly given over to an outside organization. Regular instruction 
concerning the effects of alcohol on the human body is given in school health, 
hygiene, and physiology classes, Dr. Dugdale said. 


The disagreement between the superintendent and the board of 
education in South Bend raises an important problem in school 
administration. As the school becomes a more significant social 
institution, pressure is brought on it from a thousand different 
angles to do this, that, or the other thing. Numerous organizations, 
associations, and even individuals seek to utilize the schools to ac- 
complish their particular purposes. It has come to be almost literally 


true that, when two or three are gathered together, an educational 
committee is formed. It is entirely impossible, of course, for the 
schools to close their doors altogether to propaganda; to escape 
propaganda one must withdraw from contact with one’s fellows. 
A function of the schools is to enable the individual to choose be- 
tween competing values and to detect specious arguments on their 
faces. Nevertheless, boards of education should exercise extreme 
caution in opening the doors of the schools to any outside organi- 
zation. 

The president of the board of education in South Bend is perfectly 
right, of course, when he says that such teaching and activities as 
go on in the schools must be entirely under the control of the educa- 
tional authorities. Moreover, there can be no doubt that in this 
particular case the essay contests should have been prohibited. 
The many organizations over the country which sponsor essay con- 
tests should be given to understand that they are advocating anti- 
quated methods of instruction. Finally, the effects of the use of 
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alcohol should be taught in connection with the courses in health 
and hygiene. 

Many of the organizations which seek to utilize the schools for 
the accomplishment of their purposes are no doubt actuated by 
high motives. They should be brought to realize, however, that they 
may do the cause of education great injury by opening the doors of 
the schools to harmful propaganda and by creating embarrassing 
administrative situations. 


ADVERTISING IN TEXTBOOKS 


The Free Textbook Commission of Tennessee, in a recent report 
to the state legislature, recommends the sale of advertising in text- 
books. The commission would restrict advertising to proper ob- 
jects, for example, colleges, food, sporting goods, toys, and house- 
hold articles. Such a policy would, no doubt, materially reduce the 
cost of books. In certain other respects, however, its results would 
be far from satisfactory. The commission would find itself involved 
in great difficulty in determining what is appropriate advertising; 
it would find itself in even greater difficulty in escaping the pressure 
from undesirable advertisers. Children would be subjected to such 
advertising appeals as the commission might select. Moreover, it 
would be extremely difficult to prevent those who procure advertis- 
ing space in textbooks from carrying on other forms of propaganda 
in the schools. Already, superintendents experience difficulty in pro- 
tecting school children from undesirable propaganda. Under the 
Tennessee plan the difficulty would be materially increased. 

In certain other quarters the feasibility of textbook advertising 
is being considered. It cannot be urged too strongly that such a 
practice is violative of sound public policy. The schools are state 
institutions, and whatever expense their maintenance entails should 
be met by taxation. State legislatures will pursue a mistaken policy 
if they authorize educational authorities to engage in commercial 
enterprises in order to raise the funds required to support the public- 
school system. 


ARGUMENTS FOR AND AGAINST HOMOGENEOUS GROUPING 


The Ninth Yearbook of the Department of Superintendence re- 
ports the results of an inquiry among its members as to the effective- 
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ness of homogeneous grouping. All members of the department were 
asked to answer the following questions: “From your experience, 
what are the chief arguments in favor of sectioning classes into 
homogeneous groups?” “From your experience, what are the chief 
arguments against sectioning classes into homogeneous groups?” 
Some five hundred superintendents answered the questions. The 
opinions of these superintendents are of interest although they do 
not, of course, constitute final objective evidence. The replies are 
summarized as follows. The number in parentheses following the 
statement of each argument is the frequency of mention of that 
argument. 


ARGUMENTS IN FAvVoR OF HOMOGENEOUS GROUPING 


1. Homogeneous grouping makes differentiation of curriculums easier. There 
is better opportunity for differentiation of courses of study without resorting 
to individual instruction. It takes care of the assignment problem. (195) 

2. Slow learners in separate groups are not discouraged by the superiority 
of others but compete on more equal terms and develop their own leaders. 
Grouped together, pupils feel freer to admit their slowness and to ask the ques- 
tions necessary to their better understanding. They do not feel awkward or 
timid through being conscious of the brighter and faster pupils. (173) 

According to one superintendent of schools, homogeneous grouping gives a 
teacher a better opportunity to know his pupils. In mixed classes the brighter 
pupils are apt to usurp too much attention. 

3. Homogeneous grouping places pupils in competition with others of fairly 
equal ability. It sets a pace that is a real challenge and a standard that is at- 
tainable. (153) ; 

4. Children having more than average ability tend to form habits of idleness, 
inattention, and mental laziness if compelled to mark time in classes made up 
of average and below-average pupils. When superior pupils are grouped to- 
gether, activities and discussions are on a higher plane. Greater opportunity is 
offered for more oral expression that others can follow. (152) 

5. Homogeneous grouping enables the teacher to adapt methods of teaching 
to meet the needs of varying groups. He does not have to interest all in a pres- 
entation fitted only for a few. He can make a much more effective division of 
time allotted to development, drill, and application. He is allowed more lati- 
tude in experimentation. (115) 

6. Homogeneous grouping facilitates the work of the teacher. It is easier to 
teach a more nearly homogeneous group. The faster groups can be made larger 
and the slower groups smaller, so that the latter may receive more individual 
attention. Since the range in the ability of the group as a whole is so much less, 
the teacher sees more clearly the needs of each individual. (113) 
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7. Competition is keener, pupils are more likely to work up to their capaci- 
ties—better work results. (100) 

8. Homogeneous grouping adds to the happiness of children. The sting of 
inferiority and failure is removed. Each child is happy achieving in his group 
and experiencing the joy of success. (82) 

9. Homogeneous grouping lessens pupil failure and discouragement and re- 
duces the amount of retardation. The slow pupil is not constantly compared 
with the bright child. (53) 

10. By limiting the range of variation within a group, more time can be given 
to the individual pupil. Individual instruction is made easier, special interests 
can be emphasized, and special aptitudes and abilities developed. (34) 

11. Leaders are developed in all groups. Every homogeneous group, so- 
called, lacks enough in homogeneity to furnish leaders for the slower portion 
of the group, without the danger of the leaders getting so far ahead that they 
cease to function as such. (31) 

One superintendent writes: Homogeneous grouping encourages pupils to do 
their best and tends to develop latent initiative, originality, and leadership. 
Even in the low groups, the skilful teacher is able to develop leaders—pupils 
who can size up the situation, devise the proper line of action, and lead or direct 
their fellow-pupils in the solution of problems within their grasp. 

12. Homogeneous grouping reduces the number of disciplinary problems by 
giving pupils work suited to their abilities and a chance to succeed among their 
equals. (28) 

13. Homogeneous grouping usually provides groups which are more con- 
genial socially. It associates together those who may best profit from co-opera- 
tion and competition. (28) 

14. Homogeneous grouping makes for more flexible promotion. It permits 
adjustment of standards of achievement to varying levels of ability with the 
result that more just standards of rating and promotion usually obtain. (25) 

15. Homogeneous grouping prevents the development of an inferiority com- 
plex on the part of the dull. (19) 

16. Homogeneous grouping prevents the development of a superiority com- 
plex on the part of the bright. It is possible that a better attitude toward his 
own ability may result if a pupil is matched with his peers. (11) 

17. There is opportunity for better teacher preparation. Teachers may spe- 
cialize in teaching the group in which they are most interested. (6) 

18. The teacher with the so-called ‘‘best” group works harder because he 
knows that more is expected of his pupils. (5) 

19. Homogeneous grouping prevents low standards from dominating the 
whole group. (2) 

20. A greater retention of pupils results from homogenous grouping. (1) 


ARGUMENTS AGAINST HOMOGENEOUS GROUPING 


1. With homogeneous grouping, the slower groups lose the stimulus and the 
contributions of the brighter pupils. (150) 
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According to several superintendents of schools this argument is not valid 
for these reasons: (1) Even when‘pupils are grouped homogeneously, there is 
still a sufficient range of ability within each group so that the more capable 
pupils set standards for the less aggressive who need to have their pride awak- 
ened to work up to capacity. (2) The power gained by a certain few of the lower 
groups who become leaders in their groups fully takes the place of anything 
they might gain if they were in classes in which brighter pupils are leaders. 

2. Pupils put in the lower-ability groups sometimes develop a sense of failure 
and inferiority. (99) 

3. Pupils put in the higher-ability groups are apt to develop a superiorit;7 
complex. It may cause bright pupils to underevaluate the worth of qualities 
other than intellect, and thus promote intellectual snobbishness. It prevents 
brighter children from learning tolerance for those with less intellectual abil- 
ity. (75) 

One superintendent of schools writes that the argument that homogeneous 
grouping creates inferiority and superiority complexes appears to be based on 
the assumption that the old grading system did not create any such complexes. 
This assumption is unsound; for it does not take any pupil long to discover 
whether or not he is the best or poorest in his class. The.pupil classifies himself 
even if the school does not. 

4. Homogeneous grouping is undemocratic and tends to create class distinc- 
tions in the minds of some pupils. Fhrough it there is danger of developing an 
intellectual caste. (68) - 

5. The adjustment of teachers to the various groups is difficult, particularly 
the lower groups. Some teachers object to teaching the dullest group. Relative- 
ly few teachers can handle this group competently. (64) 

According to one superintendent of schools, homogeneous grouping has a 
tendency to take away the element of variety in teaching that the teacher en- 
joys in the heterogeneous group. 

Another superintendent writes as follows: Some old-fashioned teachers can- 
not be dynamited out of their ruts of thinking of definite subject-matter goals 
rather than the growth of all their pupils. Some of our very best teachers of 
yesterday are in this group. 

6. With homogeneous grouping, there are no outstanding leaders to inspire 
the slower groups. The slow child may become discouraged and even slow- 
er. (63) 

7. It is very difficult to divide pupils into truly homogeneous groups, for a 
group that is more or less homogeneous in one subject may be heterogeneous in 
another. To illustrate, a group that has more or less the same ability and test 
scores in arithmetic may differ widely in ability and test scores in geography. 
(56) 

8. A certain stigma is often attached to the lower groups, and they are re- 
ferred to as “dumb-bells.” (55) 

9. Homogeneous grouping is sometimes misunderstood and resented by 


parents. (44) 
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10. Few teachers succeed in adequately differentiating the materials of in- 
struction. They do not know how to handle the differences in groups, especially 
for the upper and lower thirds. (40) 

One superintendent of schools writes: We have found only one real difficulty 
with homogeneous grouping. Textbooks and courses of study are in large 
measure prescribed for us. The result is we have to drag slow pupils over too 
much ground, and we don’t have enough for the faster groups to do. Homo- 
geneous grouping is ineffective unless each course of study provides for differ- 
entiation. Different methods of teaching are also necessary. 

Another superintendent points out that knowledge of desirable variations 
between methods of instruction for different levels of ability is frequently not 
made available. 

11. Homogeneous grouping complicates school administration, makes the 
mechanics of promotion and sectioning more difficult, and requires closer sched- 
uling. (31) 

12. Homogeneous grouping is impossible or difficult except in schools of 
considerable size. If tried in small schools, it makes too many groups, which 
necessitates the preparation of too much work by the teacher. (25) 

13. There is a tendency for teachers to be complacent with low achievement . 
in low groups. Some teachers of “‘Z”’ sections do not feel the need of putting 
extra effort into their work, since they feel that little can be expected of these 
dull groups. (23) 

14. Grouping on an ability basis frequently results in pupils with poor social 
background being all grouped together, whereas citizenship improves by asso- 
ciation with higher-type pupils. (17) 

Several superintendents, on the other hand, argue quite the opposite and 
state that one of the disadvantages of ability grouping is that social groups are 
broken up. 

One superintendent states that social adjustments are not serious because 
the general mixing of pupils from all classes in the home room, clubs, and play- 
ground will overcome any injury that may come from grouping according to 
scholastic ability. It is common to life that individuals of somewhat uniform 
intellectual ability tend to associate with and enjoy each other. Hence this ar- 
rangement in school is in harmony with life. 

15. There is a tendency for teachers to view grouping as a substitute for 
individualization rather than as a device for increasing its efficiency. Teachers 
tend to deal with a class as if all the pupils in it were equally bright or equally 
dull in all subjects instead of studying individual differences—the result is that 
the individual is submerged. (14) 

16. The average or above-average pupil loses the opportunity of helping the 
dull child. (zo) : 

17. It is difficult to maintain a right attitude on the part of the pupil toward 
the grouping, particularly in the slow sections. Homogeneous grouping, if not 
properly handled, causes jealousy and resentment. (8) . 
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One superintendent of schools writes: After eight years of experience, I am 
frank to say that I believe that this is not a legitimate argument. At first some 
pupils disliked to be placed in the slower-moving groups, for it may have ap- 
peared to be somewhat of a disgrace inflicted upon them. But that is now con- 
sidered an advantage, as all are working to full capacity. 

18. Homogeneous groups, whether based on ability or achievement, are only 
relative. There is much overlapping of ability, intelligence, and achievement in 
most so-called homogeneous groups. (7) 

19. The poor group accomplishes little because the teacher “knows’’ they 
can’t do much. Fixed attitudes with respect to intelligence are developed by 
teachers in dealing with pupils grouped homogeneously—usually to the dis- 
advantage of the low-ability groups. (6) 

20. Some pupils will deliberately do poor work so as to rate low in tests in 
order to get into slow groups, as less work is required of them there. (5) 

21. Discipline cases usually collect in the low division. (5) 

22. Homogeneous grouping offers no advantage to a school with an activity 
program and a correlated curriculum. It is only advantageous when a formal 
curriculum is followed. Unit methods within the class have obviated to a large 
extent the necessity of homogeneous grouping. (2) 


TEACHER-PLACEMENT AGENCIES 


The National Association of Teachers’ Agencies has published a 
bulletin entitled The History of Teacher Placement. What seems to 
have been the first teachers’ agency in this country was established 
in Philadelphia in 1835 by Horace Binney. By 1890 twenty-one 
teachers’ agencies were in existence in the United States. With the 
rapid expansion of education following 1890, teachers’ agencies ex- 
perienced a phenomenal development. At the present time there 
are in the United States 164 such agencies. Until 1909 each agency 
pursued its own policies and methods of operation. In that year, 
however, at a meeting in Atlanta, a number of agencies established 
the Association of Teachers’ Agencies of the South. The success of 
the southern association led to the establishment in 1915 of the 
National Association of Teachers’ Agencies. This association has 
adopted the following code of ethics. 


1. All advertising shall be absolutely honest, free from exaggeration or mis- 
leading statements. : 

2. All requests of employers as to the method of handling vacancies shall be 
respected. 

3. All information concerning candidates, secured from references, shall be 
held in strict confidence and shall not, under any circumstances, be divulged to 
the candidate. 
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4. No fee or commission shall be offered or paid to any employing official, 
including superintendents, principals, and school boards, nor to any person not 
actually in the employ of an agency. 

5. No teacher shall be aided or encouraged to break a contract. No attempt 
shall be made to induce a teacher to leave a position during the school year 
unless an honorable release can be secured. 

6. Candidates known to be unfit shall not be recommended. Notices of 
vacancies shall not be sent without definite knowledge that such vacancies exist. 

7. It shall be the policy of this association that no teacher shall be called upon 
to pay more than one commission upon a position unless he has deliberately or 
carelessly obligated himself to more than one agency. Should a case arise where 
a candidate, through no fault of his own, finds himself obligated to more than 
one agency belonging to the association, the payment of one commission shall 
release the candidate from further obligation. Final adjustment of the commis- 
sion shall be made in accordance with the by-laws of the association. 

8. This association believes that in raising the placing of teachers to a pro- 
fessional plane it is rendering a distinct service to the cause of education. In 
furtherance of this end it pledges the hearty co-operation of every member with 
all appointment offices—normal school, college, or state—that are attempting 
to aid in solving the problems of teacher placement in a professional manner. 


With the development of normal schools and other teacher-train- 
ing institutions, school officials began to go directly to the source of 


supply for their teachers. This led to the establishment of free place- 
ment bureaus by normal schools and colleges. More recently state 
teachers’ associations and state departments of education have 
undertaken to provide facilities for teacher placement. At present 
twenty-four state departments of education maintain placement bu- 
reaus of one kind or another. 

Teacher-placement methods and policies are of vital importance 
to teachers and to schools. There is need of a nation-wide scientific 
study of the whole problem. 


LIBRARY TRUST FUNDS 


The Committee on Library Revenues of the American Library 
Association has undertaken to secure information with respect to 
library trust funds. The investigation did not include school, col- 
lege, or university libraries or libraries serving a limited member- 
ship. Letters of inquiry were sent to every state in the Union, but 
the view was expressed in some states that it was inadvisable to give 
out information regarding trust funds. More or less accurate infor- 
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mation, however, was secured from thirty-two states and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. Seven states—Arkansas, California, Florida, 
Idaho, Montana, Nebraska, and Nevada—reported no trust funds. 
The summary of the returns is given in the following table taken 
from the Bulletin of the American Library Association. 








Number of Libraries} Total Library 
Reporting Trust Trust Funds 
Funds in State 





55,000.00 

66, 700.00 
7,111, 254.13 

363,000.00 

622,475.00 
Kentucky 1,185,531.00 
Maine »000 .00 
1,756,244.08 
10,355, 865.00 

369,852.00 
innesota 304,735.58 
Mississippi 292,000.00 
Missouri 52,350.00 
New Hampshire I,273,409.40 
North Carolina 22,500.00 
Ohio 1,069, 764.80 
180,255.80 
Pennsylvania 4,966,040. 40 
Rhode Island 4,998,414.02 
Tennessee 500,000.00 

794,792.60 
1,482,619.40 


Wisconsin 
Wyoming : 
District of Columbia 645,675.00 





648 $39, 695,078.21 











The committee was of the opinion that additional trust funds of 
at least forty million dollars could be located in the states not re- 
porting. 

A MONOGRAPH FOR TEACHERS OF ART 

It was announced some time ago in the Elementary School Journal 
that the Laboratory Schools of the University of Chicago had under- 
taken the publication of a new series of monographs, in which would 
be described the methods and materials of instruction employed in 
the Laboratory Schools. The second number of this series is en- 
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titled Drawing in the Elementary School. It was prepared by Jessie 
M. Todd, teacher of art in the University Elementary School. 

The major part of the monograph is devoted to the development 
of what Miss Todd calls a “graphic vocabulary.” She briefly de- 
scribes her meaning of a graphic vocabulary in the following words. 


In planning a course of study for drawing in the elementary school, it is 
essential that provision be made for the development of a satisfactory degree of 
skill at each grade-level in the three types of drawing specified [free expression, 
representation, diagrammatic drawing]. The aim of instruction is to have each 
child reach the stage in which he can quickly make a sketch which will help 
him in his regular school work, or give him pleasure in the free expression of 
some idea of interest to him at the time. With this end in view an effort is made 
to plan the work from grade to grade and make the teaching of such a nature 
that the child will acquire a mastery of those type forms of graphic art which 
he finds it necessary to use at any stage of progress in his efforts at free expres- 
sion, representation, or diagrammatic drawing. As a basis of instruction in 
drawing in the elementary school, there has been developed a graded series of 
such type forms, which collectively make up what may be called a graphic 
vocabulary. 

By graphic vocabulary is meant a series of typical shapes of plants, animals, 
objects, and people which when memorized by a child will give him a means of 
interpreting the drawing of all plants, animals, objects, and people. The graphic 
vocabulary as here presented is the result of ten years’ observation and experi- 
mentation with the children in the public schools of Duluth, Minnesota, and 
the University Elementary School of the University of Chicago. The steps in 
figure drawing were the first to be developed and are most carefully worked out 
because of the longer period of experimentation given to this series. The forms 
employed in teaching the children to draw animals, plants, and objects are 
being taught as here presented in the hope that the steps may be made fewer 
as those which are most essential are determined. A final answer to the ques- 
tion, what is essential, can be reached only by watching the children work over 
a period of several years. 


A NEW PLAN FOR DISTRIBUTING GOVERNMENT DOCUMENTS 


The United States government has been described as the greatest 
of all modern publishers. Its various departments employ trained 
specialists to gather information and to carry on experiments. 
Since its organization the. Office of Education has been especially 
active in publishing bulletins of interest to teachers and students 
of education. Under the administration of Commissioner Cooper 
the publications have taken on a new significance. 





* 
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These government publications have not, however, had so wide a 
use as they deserve. One reason is that they have not been readily 
available to the public. To be sure, they have been distributed by 
the government at a very low cost, but the average individual finds 
it inconvenient to mail a dime or a quarter for the desired document. 
The government will not accept stamps. Moreover, the policy of the 
government has been not to permit book dealers to sell its publica- 
tions at a profit. 

The Office of Education has recently announced a new policy for 
the distribution of certain of its publications. Dollar packets con- 
taining from five to eleven publications are now available from the 
Superintendent of Documents. The documents in each packet have 
been selected to meet the needs of those who are interested in some 
specialized phase of education. Five packets are now ready for dis- 
tribution: No. 1, Nursery-Kindergarten-Primary Education; No. 2, 
Educational Research; No. 3, Administration and Supervision of 
Rural Schools; No. 4, Higher Education; and No. 5, Elementary- 
School Principals. Packet No. 5 contains the following publications: 
Schools and Classes for Delicate Children, Bulletin No. 22, 1930; 
Teachers’ Guide to Child Development, Bulletin No. 26, 1930; The 
Hard-of-Hearing Child, School Health Studies No. 13; School Play- 
grounds, Pamphlet No. 10, 1930; Cycles of Garden Life and Plant 
Life, Bulletin No. 15, 1925; and Motivation of Arithmetic, Bulletin 
No. 43, 1925. 

Recently Mr. Carter, the public printer, has come forward with 
the proposal that the law be amended to permit book dealers to sell 
government publications at a profit. The proposal has a good deal of 
merit. Such an arrangement would no doubt result in a much wider 
use of many substantial and worth-while government documents. 


POSTSCHOOL ADJUSTMENT OF PUPILS WHO WITHDRAW 
FROM THE UPPER GRADES 


In a recent report to the Board of Education of the City of 
Minneapolis, Superintendent Carroll R. Reed reports the results of 
an investigation of the postschool adjustment of pupils who with- 
drew from the seventh, eighth, and ninth grades during the years 
1924-29. The investigation led to the following conclusions. 
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Pupils who withdraw from our schools in the junior high school grades are 
on the whole a discouraged, unsuccessful, over-age group who fail grades fre- 
quently, get low marks when they pass, and lack ability to do the tasks set 
before them. They escape from school as soon as the law permits. Only a very 
limited number of them enrol later for evening-school work. 

Although there are among them pupils from all kinds of homes, they generally 
come from homes with decidedly lower socio-economic standards than those 
typical of the ninth-grade pupils in their communities. Their homes are lacking 
in books and magazines, their parents have little education, and their fathers 
for the most part belong to the laboring groups rather than to the professional 
or commercial groups. 

They leave school for a combination of reasons, usually including a dislike 
for school accounted for by their lack of success there and a desire to earn money 
due to limited incomes in their homes. 

For the most part they take jobs in factories, stores, and offices. The work 
they do is so varied and it can be learned so quickly that vocational training be- 
fore leaving school is impractical. 

Although one-fourth of the boys get into trades, specific trade training for 
this group is also impractical because so few of the boys are absorbed into any 
one trade and because the trades are splitting up into specialties which require 
little training. 

These young people are more successful in industry than in school. They 
tend to stay by their jobs a fairly long time, they get wages which compare 
favorably with those of other young people of their ages, and their wages in- 
crease with experience and age. 

The unemployment reported among them is greater than among high-school 
graduates, and more among the boys than among the girls. The long and fre- 
quent periods of unemployment, during which time they are undirected by any 
agency, indicate a serious economic waste and a moral hazard. 


VISUAL EDUCATION IN WISCONSIN 


The University of Wisconsin has made the following announce- 
ment. 


A pictorial history of Wisconsin in which both still and motion pictures are 
used to form a permanent record of scenes, customs, resources, and government 
of the commonwealth is being undertaken by the University of Wisconsin Ex- 
tension Division in co-operation with the Wisconsin State Historical Society. 
The photography is being done by the extension bureau of visual instruction. 

The plan embraces not only a pictorial history of the state as a whole but 
of each local community from early days to the present. From local history 
will be selected materials of state-wide interest, and these will be developed into 
a general pictorial state history. To the materials copied or photographed in 
local communities will be added photographic copies from the great wealth of 
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material in the state historical museum in Madison and in other museums of the 
state. 

One of the important uses of the pictorial history is to instruct school children 
in significant phases of the life and government of the state in which they live. 
To illustrate the processes of state government, the bureau recently took motion 
pictures depicting the processes of legislation and the work of several state 
departments. 

Illustrating the work of the legislative reference library, the film records the 
complete steps in the drafting of a legislative bill. Passing thence to the state 
senate and assembly, the cameramen have transmuted sessions of the legisla- 
tive bodies to celluloid. Soon the student of civics may supplement his textbook 
knowledge by visualizing from the screen the drafting, introduction, and pass- 
ing of a bill or joint resolution, the debate and the voting. The film shows the 
electrical voting machine in action in the lower house recording the votes of one 
hundred members by the press of a button. 

“Close-ups” of bills, joint resolutions, and acts of the legislature emphasize 
the distinction between such documents and show the signatures of the respec- 
tive officials of both houses who must sign them, and, in the case of “acts,” 
the complementary signature of the governor. The continuity then leads to 
the executive department, where the governor and his staff are seen in the per- 
formance of their important duties. 

The motion picture of the Department of State shows the affixing of the 
Great Seal of the state of Wisconsin. The fascinating device in the treasury 
department that permits the signing of six treasury drafts with one stroke of the 
pen is recorded as another detail in governmental administration. 

Other state departments whose routine is transferred to the screen are the 
attorney-general, industrial commission, railroad commission, Bureau of Per- 
sonnel, State Board of Control, state superintendent of public instruction, and 
the Board of Regents and the president of the state university. 

Eventually, it is desired to enlarge the scope to include city and other local 
government as a further step in adding effectiveness to*popular instruction in 
civics and public affairs. : 











STUDIES OF CHILDREN’S INTERESTS IN READING 


ARTHUR I. GATES 
CELESTE COMEGYS PEARDON 
INA CRAIG SARTORIUS 
Teachers College, Columbia University 


During the past six years the writers, with the assistance of 
others, have made sixteen separate investigations of the interests in 
reading materials of children in the first three grades. Since a report 
of the details of these studies would occupy much space, this article 
can offer merely the main findings and conclusions. 

A number of the studies were designed to yield pertinent data 
concerning the interest in informative materials which children in 
the first three grades express. The extent to which informative ma- 
terials were neglected in reading courses in comparison with literary 
selections, the educative possibilities of factual materials, and the 
possibilities of incorporating “interest-producing” characteristics 
were pointed out emphatically by Dunn in her ingenious and im- 
portant monograph published in 1921." In the Report of the National 
Committee on Reading,? published in 1925, the use of an abundance of 
informative material of interest and educative value to children was 
heartily recommended. Since (in so far as the writers are aware) 
further investigations have served thoroughly to confirm these 
opinions, research directed to the purpose of discovering the best 
types and uses of informative material are in order. Therefore, cer- 
tain findings concerning factual selections will first be reported. 

A first task was to determine the relative frequency with which 
pupils in these grades, during the period 1925-30 when the studies 
were made, chose the informative selections which teachers were 

*Fannie Wyche Dunn, Interest Factors in Primary Reading Material. Teachers 


College Contributions to Education, No. 113. New York: Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 1921. : 


2 Report of the National Committee on Reading. The Twenty-fourth Yearbook of the 
National Society for the Study of Education, Part I. Bloomington, Illinois: Public 
School Publishing Co., 1925. 
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able to secure and likely to use in preference to narratives of various 
types. The selections were made either by competent teachers or by 
specialists in children’s literature, all of whom were students at 
Teachers College at the time. In certain cases series either of “rep- 
resentative’ or of the “best” available informative selections and nar- 
ratives were made by an individual investigator; in other cases the 
judgments of several persons, up to a maximum of twelve, were 
pooled. In all, 268 different selections were used. Of these, 124 
were informative selections. In most cases one informative selec- 
tion and one narrative selection were read to the pupils, and the 
pupils chose the selection that they preferred. In some cases the 
pupils read the materials themselves from unillustrated, mimeo- 
graphed copies. A total of 2,332 pupils in 24 schools made 41,976 
choices. The percentage of choices favoring narrative selections was 
72.3; the percentage favoring informative selections, 27.7. 

The conclusion to be drawn from these data is that informative 
selections of the types chosen from available material by competent 
teachers and specialists in children’s literature during the period 
1925-30 when read to, or read by, children under the conditions 
of the experiment are preferred by pupils in the first three grades 
about three times out of ten in comparison with narrative selections. 
Before it is concluded that these data indicate that informative ma- 
terials are of doubtful value for use in the reading course in these 
grades, a number of qualifying considerations should be appraised. 
Many of these will be later taken into account; at this time two 
should be pointed out. 

The first supplementary consideration is that the data do not 
prove that informative selections are uninteresting. Although a 
child may prefer a thrilling story, he may nevertheless like an inform- 
ative selection very much. The fact that the children chose nar- 
rative selections more than twice as often as they chose informative 
selections does not mean that they liked the narratives twice as much. 
Even if their interest in the narratives was only a little greater, the 
small advantage would lead to their choice. The fact that the in- 
formative selections were actually preferred to stories twenty-seven 
times out of a hundred comparisons may really represent a rather 
good showing. 
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The influence of the general quality of the materials—A second con- 
sideration that should be observed is the fact that the results are 
based on informative selections as they were, not as they might be. 
Informative selections of the types chiefly found and used in these 
studies are relatively new educational materials. Perhaps they can 
be made much better. Among the narratives were many which were 
written by distinguished authors and which represent the cream of 
many decades, or even centuries, of production. In short, there are 
many reasons for believing that the narrative selections, on the whole, 
represented a higher quality of composition than did the informative 
selections. 

To test this assumption, twenty informative and twenty narra- 
tive selections were picked at random from each of the two series 
used in the investigation. A group of five specialists in children’s 
literature arranged these forty selections from the finest to the 
poorest on the basis of their general excellence as material for chil- 
dren. The average rank given the narrative selections was 16; that 
given the informative selections, 25. In the opinions of these judges, 
the narratives were superior, but the degree of superiority cannot be 
expressed in intelligible terms. 

To check the possible influence of differences in the general qual- 
ity of the two types of materials, as judged, a series of fifteen inform- 
ative and fifteen narrative selections were more recently matched 
in quality on the basis of the opinions of five judges. These two series 
were then used with approximately 150 second- and third-grade 
pupils. Sixty-two per cent of the choices favored narratives and 38 
per cent the informative materials. Thus, it appears that, when the 
two types are judged to be equal in general merit, the preferences, 
while favoring the stories, are not so pronounced as they are likely 
to be when representative samples of available materials are used. 
The informative selections, however, make a less pronounced appeal 
to children’s interests than stories when utilized as they were in 
these studies. 

This situation suggests the need of an analysis of the factors which 
contribute to, and detract from, the interest in informative material 
as well as other types of children’s reading material. Indeed, most 
of the studies already reported in this article and others to be dis- 
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cussed presently were designed primarily to reveal those elements, 
characteristics, and conditions which influence interest in reading 
materials. Some of the more general factors considered will be men- 
tioned first. 

Influence of sex.—A compilation of approximately five thousand 
comparisons for each of the two sexes shows no reliable differences 
in their preferences for the two types of material. The percentages 
of boys and girls who preferred the narrative selections were: 
boys, 70.5; girls, 69.8. 

Influence of age and grade.—Comparisons of the preferences of 
pupils from the same grades arranged by age groups show no con- 
sistent change with age within the limits of the first three grades. 
When the same selections were used in each of the first three grades, 
no reliable differences were found. 

Influence of intelligence.—A study by Huber, in which a series of 
thirty selections were used (six of which were informative selections 
also used in studies by the present writers), indicated that the ratios 
of choices for narrative and informative selections made by pupils 
in a range of intellectual status varying from the “special classes” 
to groups of the brightest pupils in a Yonkers school were about the 
same.’ These findings were confirmed by other studies by the pres- 
ent writers. Thus, for example, when pupils in Public School 99, 
New York City, were assembled into three groups on the basis of 
intelligence quotients, the results shown in Table I were found. The 
differences shown are not sufficiently reliable to be educationally 
significant. The reader will realize, of course, that the figures in 
this table merely mean that dull, average, and bright children pre- 
fer narratives, in general, to informative selections, as tested in 
these studies, to substantially the same extent. They do not mean 
that a particular selection will be reacted to in the same way by 
bright, average, and dull pupils of a given age. There are problems 
of adjusting the difficulty and suitability of a selection to individual 
needs, which will also be considered. 

Influence of difficulty of the material.—To correct any possibility of 
misinterpreting the results concerning the réle of age, grade, and in- 


«Miriam Blanton Huber, The Influence of Intelligence upon Children’s Reading 
Interests. Teachers College Contributions to Education, No. 312. New York: Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, 1928. 
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telligence which have been given, it will be advisable to show that 
a child’s choice of reading selections depends considerably on the 
difficulty or intelligibility of the material. This fact is apparent in 
the results of several studies in which comparisons of interests among 
thirty selections were divided into five types of six selections each. 
These materials were read to pupils in the first two grades, and the 
preferences for each selection and judgments of the difficulty and of 
quality of each selection were obtained. It was found that, when 
quality was rendered constant by partial correlation, the coefficient 
of correlation between preference (or interest) and simplicity (the 


TABLE I 


PERCENTAGES OF CHOICES MADE BY CHILDREN IN THREE INTELLI- 
GENCE Groups In GRraDEs I-III 1n Pustic ScHOooL 99, NEw 
York City, FAvorRING NARRATIVE AND INFORMATIVE SELEC- 
TIONS 








INTELLIGENCE QUOTIENTS 





Below 90 Qo-109 tro or More 





Number of comparisons 218 607 524 
Percentage of choices favor- 
ing narratives 72.1 72.8 
Percentage of choices favor- 
ing informative selections. . 27.9 27.2 














reverse of difficulty) was 0.50. This result means that in the case of 
these series of selections the difficulty of the material influenced in- 
terest considerably. A selection which is too difficult in vocabulary, 
in sentence structure, in ideas, and in other factors will be less popu- 
lar than one which is properly adjusted to the pupils’ understanding. 
That the greater percentage of preferences in favor of narratives 
in comparison with the preferences in favor of informative selections 
in the studies reported was not largely the result of a poorer selection 
of the latter on the basis of difficulty is shown in a study in which the 
two types were paired, approximately, both on the basis of literary 
quality and difficulty. In this comparison the narratives were chosen 
sixty times out of a hundred. This percentage is only slightly lower 
than that obtained by equating the selections in quality only. 
Influence of suitability —In the various studies of children’s in- 
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terests in informative selections it appears that certain factors re- 
lated to, yet distinct from, mere difficulty played a réle. This in- 
fluence appeared, for example, when a list of informative and nar- 
rative selections, approximately equivalent in difficulty or complex- 
ity, were used with groups of different maturities. Thus, one series 
of selections was read to pupils in the two primary grades, to pupils 
in Grades V and VI, to pupils in Grades XI and XII, and to a group 
of Juniors in a teacher-training school. The preferences shifted 
greatly from group to group. The preferences for the informative 
selections were 52 per cent in the first two grades, 30 per cent in 
Grades V and VI, and less than ro per cent in the two oldest groups. 
Another type of material, a sentimental type, in which such senti- 
ments as love, hope, and the like were prominent, showed quite the 
opposite trend. Interest in this material was indicated by percent- 
ages of 27 in the lowest group, 48 in the next, and 60 in the high-school 
group. Certain other types, such as stories of adventure, maintained 
a rather constant ratio throughout. 

The conclusion, which is necessarily subjective, from such data 
is that a factor of suitability may be recognized which is different 
both from general literary quality and from difficulty. Doubtless 
suitability, as here suggested, comprises many elements. To be suit- 
able, the material must be nicely adjusted to the child’s emotional 
pattern and related to the fields of information and the types of 
enterprises—in general, to the ‘developmental level’’—of the pupil 
at the time. Whatever the elements may be, it appears that the 
influence of suitability is especially great in determining interest in 
informative materials. In other words, if information is to be made 
interesting, it is especially necessary to give it at the right time as 
well as in the optimum form. 

The studies of the writers inevitably led back to the opinion ex- 
pressed by Dunn in 1921—that the most suggestive method of 
studying children’s interests in reading would probably be to at- 
tempt to unravel a number of characteristics that are as nearly pri- 
mary or irreducible as experts can perceive.t Consequently, the 
writers proceeded to attack the task of discovering what factors 
exert an influence on children’s interests in reading material by a 


t Fannie Wyche Dunn, op. cit. 
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method similar, in general, to that employed by Dunn. A series of 
selections of different types was utilized in order to secure substan- 
tial differences in the elementary qualities. Thirty selections were 
used, which had been originally chosen by Huber and a group of 
other specialists in children’s literature to represent fairly the fol- 
lowing six varieties of material: (1) familiar family and personal 
experiences of a somewhat sentimental type; (2) unusual experi- 
ences, such as adventures and thrilling episodes; (3) funny and hu- 
morous selections; (4) fanciful, unreal, supernatural episodes; (5) 
heroic, altruistic, patriotic episodes; and (6) informative materials. 
Ten specialists in children’s literature rated these thirty selections 
on a scale from nine to one for each of the following fourteen char- 
acteristics: 

. Animalness—the degree to which animals appear and participate. 

. Moralizing—the degree to which a moral lesson is taught or exemplified. 


. Verse form—the degree to which the selection assumes verse form. 
. Poeticalness—the degree of poetic character or feeling apart from verse 


5. Liveliness—the degree of action and movement; degree to which things 
happen. 

6. Narrativeness—the degree to which the selection takes the narrative form. 

7. Humor—the degree of fun and humor included. 

8. Repetition—the repetition of ideas in the same or different words. 

9. Realism—the degree to which characters and events are true to life. 

10. Fancifulness—the degree of imaginative character or unreality. 

11. Plot—the degree to which the selection possesses a sustained plot. 

12. Familiarity—the degree to which things and events are familiar to, or 
within the experiences of, typical children in the first three grades. 

13. Surprise—the degree of unexpectedness in the turn of events or conver- 
sation. 

14. Conversation—the degree of actual talking represented. 


The thirty selections were read to pupils in Grades I-III in vari- 
ous pairings until each selection had been compared with others a 
sufficient number of times to yield a fairly reliable measure of the 
children’s interest in it in comparison with the field as a whole. Ap- 
proximately fifteen thousand choices were secured. The ratings on 
interest were then correlated with the ratings on each of the fourteen 
qualities. The resulting correlations did not reveal adequately the 
influence of each of the fourteen qualities in contributing to, or 
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detracting from, interest because the selections were unequal in the 
other qualities. To determine what each factor, in and of itself, 
contributed to interest, it was necessary to render all the other fac- 
tors constant. The statistical method of partial correlation makes 
possible such differentiation. The laborious procedure of working 
out the partial correlation of each quality and interest by “‘partial- 
ing out” the influence of all the other thirteen factors was, therefore, 
carried out. The magnitude of the resulting correlations, which are 
given in Table II, indicate the relative interest-producing potency 


TABLE II 


CORRELATION OF EACH OF FOURTEEN QUALITIES WITH CHILDREN’S 
INTEREST WHEN THE INFLUENCE OF ALL THE OTHER THIRTEEN 
QUALITIES ARE RENDERED CONSTANT BY PARTIAL CORRELA- 
TION 








Quality Correlation Quality Correlation 





“35 icaln 07 
43 .06 
.18 -O4 
15 .O1 
.13 .00 
.08 .00 
.08 —.15 

















of each of the qualities divorced entirely from the effects of all the 
others. The data in this table indicate that several of the qualities, 
in and of themselves, influence interest in a favorable way to an 
appreciable extent, that others exert a practically negligible influ- 
ence, and that one has an unfavorable effect. According to these 
data, surprise is the most potent interest-producing quality that a 
child’s selection may have; liveliness is next; and animalness, humor, 
and plot are found among the influential characters. Moralizing 
tends to detract from interest, and the other qualities individually 
are not particularly potent. 

The data indicate certain general facts that should be observed. 
Since none of the correlations in the table is large, the indication is 
that no one quality, in and of itself, was responsible for the interest 
which the children showed in the thirty selections. Although sur- 
prise—an unexpected turn of events or conversation, or unantici- 
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pated happenings and outcomes—was a powerful interest-producing 
quality, divorced from everything else here measured, it would need 
the support of other factors to yield the highest degrees of interest. 
In general, then, the best-liked compositions are those which incor- 
porate several of the more potent qualities. On the other hand, some 
of the leading elements, notably surprise and liveliness, influence 
interest very appreciably. If one omits entirely from a selection the 
element of surprise alone, it will require a generous substitution of 
other qualities to make up the lost appeal to children’s interest. 

In general, then, the results indicate that, when it is desired to 
make a composition appeal to children’s interests, it is necessary to 
incorporate, as far as possible, the more powerful of these interest- 
producing elements. If the selection is of a character that makes it 
impossible to introduce one quality, the deficit should be supplied 
by the more generous inclusion of others. Indeed, a selection which 
incorporates skilfully but a few of the most salient elements—sur- 
prise, liveliness, humor, animalness, conversation, and plot—may be 
expected to produce a genuinely strong appeal to children’s interest. 

With respect to the problem of determining the possibilities of 
giving informative materials a satisfactory appeal to children’s in- 
terests, even in the first three grades, some illuminating results may 
be found in these correlations. Among the most salient interest- 
producing factors, which ones can, and which ones cannot, be in- 
corporated in an informative selection? Several specialists in litera- 
ture are of the opinion that there is no incompatibility between in- 
formative writing and the qualities of surprise, liveliness, humor, ~ 
animalness, and conversation. They believe it is possible to incor- 
porate these elements in materials primarily written to inform. 
They believe also that the negative influence of moralizing may be 
readily avoided. Plot is perhaps one element that is inconsistent 
with informative writing. According to some opinions, at least, plot 
is one of the characteristics that distinguishes a story from a merely 
informative selection. In other words, a selection becomes a narra- 
tive to the extent that a plot is included. Fortunately, the element 
of plot is not among the most potent of the interest-producing in- 
fluences. . 

Of the other elements which contribute positively but less potent- 
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ly to interest, familiarity and repetition can probably be utilized 
in the service of informative as well as narrative selections. Strictly 
speaking, the elements of narrativeness and poeticalness are unre- 
lated to familiar forms of informative writing. It is interesting to 
observe, however, that the element of narrativeness, as distinguished 
from plot, is of slight influence. Similarly, the element of fanciful- 
ness, in and of itself, despite an older belief to the contrary, has a 
negligible influence on children’s interest. Fancifulness, in and of 
itself{—that is, divorced from surprise, liveliness, plot, humor, and 
so on—is of no more influence than realism; both are indifferent 
factors. 

Much has been written on the question of whether children really 
like poetry, and many writers have contended that they really do 
not. It is interesting to observe in this connection that while poeti- 
calness is not a powerful interest-producing factor in and of itself, it 
is quite as potent as narrativeness. Mere verse form is utterly with- 
out influence. Thus, it appears that children like poetic composition 
quite as much as narrative; but whether they like a given selection 
of either form, and how much, are determined primarily by the 
degree to which other qualities are incorporated in it. 

Although the present data differ from Dunn’s in a few particu- 
lars, they confirm in a remarkable way her general conclusion that 
the mere form of composition—whether informative, narrative, or 
poetic—does not give any selection a marked advantage or place it 
at an irremedial disadvantage in eliciting children’s interest. In par- 
ticular, the data confirm her view that most of the potent interest- 
producing elements can, by skilful writing, be incorporated in inform- 
ative materials. 

The studies thus far considered may be summarized by the state- 
ment that informative materials should appeal to children’s inter- 
ests when they are written with high literary quality, when they are 
of proper difficulty, when they represent suitability in adjustment to 


t The present study differs from Dunn’s chiefly in the following respects: Humor 
and liveliness are rated higher, and plot and repetition lower, in the present study. 
When all the respects in which the two studies differ are taken into account, the agree- 
ments will be viewed as far more significant than the differences. Explanations of the 
differences are suggested in Arthur I. Gates, Interest and Ability in Reading, chap. iii. 
New York: Macmillan Co., 1930. 
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the pupils’ developmental status, and when they incorporate some 
or all of such interest-producing elements as surprise, liveliness, 
humor, animalness, and conversation. It is, of course, not assumed 
that these are the only interest-producing factors. They are merely 
those that have thus far come to light. Other possible sources of 
zest in informative materials will next be considered. 


THE INFLUENCE OF “SETS”? AND PURPOSES 
ON CHILDREN’S INTERESTS 


A chance remark by a fifth-grade pupil before one of the tests is 
fraught with significance. This pupil was heard to say, “Oh, gosh! 
Are we gonna git a lot more dope on health and no story again?” 
The remark is significant in several ways. It implies first that the 
experimental periods in which comparisons of informative and story 
selections were made were thought of by the pupils as taking the 
place of the customary “story hour.” The pupils were habituated 
and, therefore, ‘“‘set”’ to hear a story in this period, not “dope on 
health” and other such topics. Being ready for a story, the pupils 
were doubtless in a frame of mind unfavorably disposed to the in- 
formative type of selection. This attitude may, indeed, have caused 
the preferences of informative selections to be fewer in number than 
they might otherwise have been. 

The more important implication of the pupil’s remark appears 
only when one begins to consider the questions: (1) What is the 
nature of a situation which favors information as the story hour 
favors the narrative? (2) What, in general, are the function and pur- 
pose of reading information? 

An answer to the first question was suggested in the discovery 
that, while differences in sex, age, grade, and intelligence, within 
the limits of these studies, had little or no effect on the preferences 
for the two types of materials, differences between certain schools 
did have an effect. Upon inquiry it was found that in certain schools 
—at least in certain classes in certain schools—the teachers had 
attempted to cultivate a taste for reading certain types of informa- 
tive materials. They had, so to speak, a recreatory “information 
hour” as well as a story hour. In most of these classes the informa- 
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tive selections made a better showing than in other classes. In cer- 
tain of these classes good informative materials, selected by the 
teachers as suitable for their groups, were preferred to first-class 
stories. A taste for materials of the informative type probably can 
be cultivated, like tastes for many other things. 

Other investigations and observations have been made to find 
other factors favorable to interest in informative material. The most 
important of these factors may be designated by the term “utility,” 
or “usability.” Either term is meant to convey the idea that infor- 
mation is most fully appreciated when it is enabled to serve its basal 
purpose. Fundamentally, information is for use. Its function is not 
fully discharged when it is merely heard, or merely read, or even 
when it is merely understood. In its nature it is designed for use— 
for application in some practical or constructive manner. 

In a recent investigation touching upon an aspect of this hypothe- 
sis, materials which had been prepared by two of the writers for use 
as practice exercises' were used. These materials consist in short 
selections, one to a page, although in many instances a theme is 
carried over two or three pages. Both informative and narrative 
selections are included. Since they were all written by the same 
authors, they are likely to be about equivalent, on the average, in 
literary quality, difficulty, and suitability. In writing the selections, 
the authors made an effort to incorporate the salient interest quali- 
ties which are consistent with each type of composition. Each selec- 
tion is accompanied by exercises designed to permit the pupil to 
demonstrate and test his comprehension. In the case of the inform- 
ative selections the exercises are designed to provide some sensible 
means of utilizing or applying the information. A test was conducted 
by selecting at random twelve informative and twelve narrative 
compositions. Each day the members of a class were given one selec- 
tion of each type. After they had read the selections, done the exer- 
cises, and discussed the material, the pupils were asked to indicate 
which of the two types they had enjoyed the most. The results of 


t Arthur I. Gates and Celeste Comegys Peardon, Practice Exercises in Reading 
(published in booklets of 62 pages each, four booklets for a grade, beginning with Grade 
III). New York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 1930. 
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764 such comparisons show an almost equal interest in the two types. 
The figures were within twice the probable error of 50 per cent for 
each. 

In this study the uses made of the informative materials were not 
extensive, although in many cases the reading led to extensive uses 
in follow-up work. They often led to further reading and to various 
artistic, dramatic, constructive, and exploratory activities. In other 
words, they often led to further activities of extreme educative 
value. It is a matter of keen regret that the follow-up activities to 
which each of the types led were not accurately determined and 
appraised. It is possible that the informative materials would have 
shown richer consequences. 

The possibility that information reaches the highest level of use- 
fulness and interest when it is related to a topic or project which is 
being pursued by a child deserves consideration. Theoretically, it 
weuld seem reasonable to suppose that information serves its main 
purpose when it is provided, not as something in itself, but as some- 
thing which promotes an activity or project under way. It would 
seem that, when an activity or project is under way, information 
related to the project and capable of promoting it would reach its 
maximum in interest, intelligibility, and utility. 

The materials of this study providing for this possibility consisted 
in a series of selections of both informative and narrative types re- 
lated to a general theme. The series of selections thus formed a 
topical unit. Eight such units were used in securing the data which 
will now be described. The units included from twenty-five to about 
forty-five pages. Each would occupy daily periods of about forty 
minutes during two to four weeks. The materials within each unit 
were all written by the same authors. They were mimeographed, 
with illustrations, on paper and light cards. Comprehension exer- 
cises and questions were included with both types of material. 

Typical classes used the material. Each unit provided from two 
to four weeks of reading and related activities as the means of pur- 
suing a given topic more deeply and extensively. All the materials, 
in fact, were written so as to contribute to the development of the 
theme. After the pupils had had sufficient experience with these ma- 
terials to have exhausted any zest caused merely by novelty, they 
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were given opportunities to choose, on particular days, between 
spending the period in reading attractive stories in school readers 
and in other books or spending the time in working on the next 
assignment in the experimental materials. Records from six differ- 
ent classes show that 91.5. per cent of the pupils favored experimen- 
tal narratives rather than other stories and that 89.4 per cent favored 
experimental informative selections rather than other stories. De- 
spite the fact that the experimental materials were in cruder form, 
were less well illustrated, and were probably less well written than 
the published narratives, the children chose them approximately 
nine times out of ten. It will be noted that the informative and 
narrative selections in the experimental materials were selected 
with about equal frequency. That both were strongly favored over 
representative, modern, isolated stories suggests that the interest 
shown in the former materials is in no small measure caused by the 
fact that they were related to each other and to a fairly prolonged 
investigation and theme, to the growth of which each individual 
selection contributed. The tendency of the pupils to use and apply 
the episodes and information by planning and executing further 
reading; participating in discussions; preparing artistic illustrations, 
displays, and booklets; developing dramatic performances; arranging 
for excursions to see things of related interest; and planning con- 
structive projects is further evidence of the value of the continuity 
and relational character of the material. As Dewey remarked, 
“‘Consciousness of desire and purpose can be genuinely attained only 
toward the close of some fairly prolonged sequence of activities.’’* 
In some of the studies conducted with experimental materials 
of these types the relative interests in work-and-play materials as 
well as informative and narrative selections were studied. These 
work-and-play materials took several forms. Some of them included 
a drawing relating to some event in the theme, which was mimeo- 
graphed on light cards. These cards could be bent horizontally to 
form the floor and background of a stage or scene in two dimensions. 
Accompanying the stage scene were directions for cutting out ob- 
jects drawn on other light cards, for placing them in the stage scene, 


* John Dewey, ‘“‘Progressive Education and the Science of Education,” Progressive 
Education, V (June, August, September, 1928), 201. 
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for coloring and decorating the set, and so on. Later, new directions 
were provided for a new set-up on the stage. Other exercises con- 
sisted in directions for drawing pictures; for writing letters, rhymes, 
etc.; and for making various objects related to the theme. Some 
were forms of comprehension exercises and suggestions for illustrat- 
ing or discussing or extending the ideas given in a story or informa- 
tive selection. 

On the whole, in the tests conducted the work-and-play exercises 
were more popular than either the informative or the narrative 
selections. In one compilation the numbers of first choices were: 
for the work-and-play exercises, 47; for the narratives, 26; and for 
the informative selections, 20. However, the comparisons are, in a 
sense, misleading because the interest of each is partly borrowed 
from the others. The work-and-play exercises, for example, would 
doubtless be less interesting were they not related to the developing 
topic and provided with substance by the informative and story 
selections. Indeed, the more effectively the various selections and 
activities are unified and related, the more difficult it becomes to 
isolate the interest values of one from the others. Such an organiza- 
tion and relational use of material seems, however, to be a thing 


which gives information a zest and a spirit that puts it on a par with 
narrative material, other things—such as quality of composition— 
being equal. 





DEPARTMENTAL ORGANIZATION VERSUS TRADI- 
TIONAL ORGANIZATION IN THE INTER- 
MEDIATE GRADES" 


J. R. GERBERICH anp C. E. PRALL 
University of Arkansas 


Specialization in teaching has been almost universally accepted in 
the junior and senior high schools. Its acceptance by many elemen- 
tary schools is probably due to the apparent success of the plan in 
the higher grades. Little or no objective evidence has been reported 
concerning the instructionai efficiency of the departmental organiza- 
tion in any grade. Controlled experimentation in this field is difficult, 
and few situations are adapted to a valid study. The writers, how- 
ever, encountered an instance in which the variable factors were 
reduced to a minimum. These conditions for a controlled experi- 
ment were found in Clarksville, Arkansas, and an experiment was 
co-operatively conducted there during the school year 1929-30. The 
results should throw some light on the question of the relative in- 
structional efficiency of the departmental organization and the tradi- 
tional grade plan of organization in the intermediate grades. 

Clarksville constructed an elementary-school building in the early 
months of 1929. In September of that year, with the new addition 
to its plant, the city had two elementary schools enrolling approxi- 
mately equal numbers of pupils in the intermediate grades. Further- 
more, the comparable grade groups were composed of pupils having 
similar economic and cultural backgrounds. The fourth, fifth, and 
sixth grades of one school were departmentalized, while the same 
.grades in the other school were organized on the traditional grade 
basis with one teacher in charge of each grade. 

Table I shows the close conformity which existed between the 
teachers of the two schools with respect to their training and previ- 
ous teaching experience. The four teachers with Bachelor’s degrees 

4 This article is to be listed in the Research Publications of the University of Arkansas 
as Research Paper, Number 222, Journal Series. 
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were all graduates of a college located in Clarksville; consequently, 
they presumably had similar preparation. Each of the other teach- 
ers had taken college work at several institutions and possessed pre- 
vious experience in classroom teaching. The superintendent’s esti- 
mate of the two groups, based on his knowledge of the individuals 
and of their past performance under his supervision, was that they 
were well matched in instructional abilities. One departmental 
teacher taught English and geography; another, reading and spell- 


TABLE I 


TRAINING AND EXPERIENCE OF TEACHERS IN SCHOOL WITH 
DEPARTMENTAL ORGANIZATION AND IN SCHOOL 
WITH GRADE ORGANIZATION 








NuMBER OF TEACHERS 





QUALIFICATION School with 


Departmental 
Organization Organization 





Bachelor’s degree 

Two or more years of college work. . . 
One or more courses in methods. ... 
Six or more years of experience 

Four years of experience 

No previous experience 

Total number of teachers 











ing; and a third, arithmetic and history. Each of these teachers was 
in charge of a home room but taught her special subjects to the three 
grades. 

The same textbooks were used in the two schools, and the teachers 
adhered fairly closely to the same courses of study. Time allotments 
for each subject were also exactly the same in the comparable grades. 
The enrolment approximated thirty-five in each of the six grades. 

Table II presents the tests used in each grade and subject. In 
most instances where two or more tests in the same subject were 
given to one grade, average T-scores" were used as the initial meas- 
ure. However, a weighted score was derived for several subjects. 
The writers constructed objective examinations in certain fields in 
an effort to secure final measures possessing greater validity than 

* The formula for computing 7-scores is given in G. M. Ruch and George D. Stod- 


dard, Tests and Measurements in High School Instruction, p. 351. Yonkers-on-Hudson, 
New York: World Book Co., 1927. 
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INITIAL AND Frnat Tests Usep in MEASURING ACHIEVEMENT 


IN VARIOUS SUBJECTS 








Subject 


Initial Tests 


Final Tests 





Arithmetic: 
Grades IV, V, VI 


Spelling: 
Grades IV, V, VI 


Reading: 
Grades IV, V, VI 


English: 
Grades IV and V.. 





. Compass Survey Tests in 
Arithmetic, Advanced Ex-| 2. 


amination, Form A 


. Arithmetic-reasoning _test* 
. Sampling of fifty words from 


the Buckingham Extension 
of the Ayres Spelling Scale 


. Sangren-Woody Reading 


Test, Form A 


. Seaton-Pressey Diagnostic 


Tests in English Composi- 
tion, Minimum Essentials of 
(a) Capitalization, (b) Good 
Usage, (c) Punctuation, (d) 
Sentence Structure, Form 1 


. Seaton-Pressey Diagnostic 


Tests in English Composi- 
tion, Minimum Essentials of 
(a) Capitalization, (b) Good 
Usage, (c) Punctuation, (d) 
Sentence Structure, Form 1 


None 


1. Orleans’ Public School 


Achievement Tests, (/) 
Geography, Form 1 


1. Orleans’ Public School 


Achievement Tests, (4) 
Geography, Form 1 


. Sangren-Woody 





. Arithmetic-reasoning test* 


Examination in fundamen- 
tal operations* 


. New sampling of fifty words 


from the Buckingham Ex- 
tension of the Ayres Spelling 
Scalet 


. Sampling of fifty words from 


grade lists of Horn-Ash- 
baugh Spelling Bookt 


Reading 
Test, Form B (Part III 
omitted) 


. Seaton-Pressey Diagnostic 


Tests in English Composi- 
tion, Minimum Essentials of 
(a) Capitalization, (b) Good 
Usage, (c) Punctuation, (d) 
Sentence Structure, Form 2 


. Grammar and sentence- 


structure testf 


. Examination in geography 


of United Statest 


. Examination in map-read- 


ing, interpretation of pic- 
tures, and general informa- 
tiont 


. Posey-Van Wagenen Geog- 


raphy Scales, Scale Informa- 
tion A, Division I, United 
States and North America 


. Buckingham and Steven- 


son’s Geography Test, 
United States-Information- 
Problems, Form 2 


. Branom Tests in Geog- 


raphy, Problem Tests A, 
United States ° 





- * Objective tests were constructed by the writers, and examination content was differentiated by grades. 
¢ The content of the tests was differentiated according to grade level, with no duplication of words in 


the different grades. 


t Objective tests were constructed by the writers. 
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that possessed by standardized tests in measuring the achievement 
of pupils following the Clarksville course of study. All initial tests 
were given to the fourth-, fifth-, and sixth-grade pupils late in Sep- 
tember and early in October, 1929. Shortly before the close of the 
school year in May, 1930, the same pupils took the final tests. At 
both times the examinations were given by the superintendent or by 
the teachers under the direct Supervision of the superintendent. 
Consequently, there is every reason to believe that the pupils in the 
two schools were tested under similar conditions. 


TABLE, III 


COEFFICIENTS OF CORRELATION BETWEEN INITIAL AND FINAL 
MEASURES FOR ALL TESTS IN THREE GRADES 








Subject Grade IV , Grade V Grade VI 





“60” ka .62* 
.83 .87 .88 
55 .69 .80 
.56 47 ~ 3g8t 
.49t .40f .67 














* The factor of the initial test correlated with the final test score was a T-score - 
average obtained by the use of the following weightings: score on Compass Sur- 
Hd Tests in Arithmetic and score on the arithmetic-reasoning test multiplied 

y two. 

t The factor of the initial test correlated with the final test score was an aver- 
age of the T-scores on the initial Compass Survey Tests in Arithmetic, the arith- 
metic-reasoning test, and the geography test. 


witatsnntinwgaitianomeatian 

In sixth-grade English and fifth-grade geography the initial and 
final tests were not sufficiently related to warrant the use of the 
initial test as a matching criterion. In fourth-grade geography no 
initial test was given. Therefore, in these three fields the correla- 
tions in Table III represent the relations between the final measures 
and the best possible combinations and weightings of scores made on 
the initial tests in other subjects. The relations shown in this table 
are generally accepted as justifying the use of the initial measures 
for matching individuals from two sections in a controlled experi- 
ment. 

The scores of individual pupils in both initial and final tests were 
recorded on cards. After the exclusion of all pupils who did not take 
both tests in each subject, matched pairs were selected on the basis 
of the initial criteria. References to final test scores were not made 
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until the matchings were completed. Exact equivalence of the initial 
test scores or extremely close approximation was rigorously de- 
manded in matching the pairs of pupils so that differences in 
variability of the matched groups were negligibly small. Table IV 


TABLE IV 


NUMBER OF MATCHED Parrs AND INITIAL AVERAGE SCORES OF 
ParrED GROUPS IN ALL SUBJECTS AND GRADES 








IntTIAL AVERAGE SCORES 





NUMBER OF 
MatcHED Parrs} School with School with 
Departmental Grade 
Organization Organization 


SuBJECT 





Grade IV 





49.55* 
29.90 
30.62 
29.52 
51.50* 





Grade V 





54.00* 
28.87 
50.22 
36.56 
51.83* 





Grade VI 





23 51.22* 51.26* 
24 29.88 29.88 
20 56.24 56.22 
20 51.60* 51.60* 
24 17.55 17.62 














* The factor of the initial test used to match pupils for the groups was a T- 
score average obtained by the use of the weightings given in the footnotes to Table 
III. In all other cases the matching factor was the raw score on the initial test. 


presents the numbers of matched pairs and the initial average scores 
of the participating pupils in the departmental and grade organiza- 
tions. 

Table V shows the average scores attained on the final tests by the 
paired groups. The significance of each difference between the aver- 
age scores of the two groups is shown in relation to the probable 
error of that difference. The last two columns of the table present 
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these indices of significance. The indices followed by asterisks were 
found to be sufficiently great to indicate actual differences of ac- 
complishment apart from chance errors resulting from inadequate 


TABLE V 


RELIABILITY OF THE DIFFERENCES BETWEEN FINAL AVERAGE ScoORES MADE 
BY MatTcHED GROUPS IN SCHOOL WITH DEPARTMENTAL ORGANIZATION 
AND IN SCHOOL WITH GRADE ORGANIZATION 








DIFFERENCE DIVIDED BY 
FINA Score In SCHOOL Peohante Eence OF 


witn— PROBABLE THE DIFFERENCE 
SUBJECT DIFFERENCE — sd 
Depart- Gre DIFFERENCE] Depart- Grate 


mental aA mental 
Organization Organization Organization 














Grade IV 





42.36 
4.60 
10.74 
5-65 
7-13 





Grade V 





9-72 
2.06 
7-07 
2.25 
13.03 





Grade VI 





127. 36.01 9.80 
62. 63.96 1.79 .42 
66.44 66.19 0.25 -79 
51.80 51.55 0.25 .76 
77-34 73-79 3-55 74 























* The differences followed by asterisks were found to be of satisfactory statistical reliability. 


measurement. The most important results shown in Table V and 
the implications which may be drawn are briefly presented in the 
following paragraphs. 

1. The general feeling that pupils in the lower grades are less 
likely to profit from the departmental organization than those in the 
upper grades is not supported by these data. The most significant 
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differences favoring the departmental system are in Grade IV, where 
the obtained differences in two subjects are such that they may be 
accepted as evidence of true differences in achievement. Grades V 
and VI combined show only one subject in which occurred a sig- 
nificant difference favoring the departmental organization. 

2. The relative variability of the effectiveness of the two types of | 
organization is more noticeable in the lower grades than in the | 
upper grades. Higher achievement in arithmetic under the depart- | 
mental system is evident in Grades IV and VI and in English in 
Grade IV. The grade organization shows advantages in reading in 
Grade IV and in geography in Grades IV and V. Thus, in Grades IV 
and V gains in arithmetic and English under the departmental or- 
ganization are offset by losses in reading and geography. 

3. A comparison of the gains in the various subjects brings out the 
rather definite superiority of the departmental organization in arith- 
metic-teaching. English and ‘reading, the other major fields of sub- 
ject matter, show a less decided trend under either organization, 
although in Grade IV English is more effectively taught in the de- 
partmental organization and reading is more effectively taught in 
the grade organization. Geography, which is a minor subject from 
the standpoint of the allocation of responsibility in the departmental 
plan, shows an advantage for the grade organization in the two 
lower grades. The trend in spelling is toward greater efficiency under 
the grade plan, but in only one grade is the difference important. 

4. There seems to be little evidence upon which to base any gen- 
eral conclusions concerning the effectiveness of either plan of organi- 
zation. Eight differences show higher achievement under the depart- 
mental organization, three of the eight differences being fairly 
conclusive. Seven differences indicate higher achievement under the 
grade plan, and three of the seven are reliable. On the whole, the 
teachers in the school having the grade organization were best pre- 
pared in the fields of reading and English and expressed more interest 
in those subjects than in others; yet they taught only one of these 
subjects more effectively than did the departmental teacher, and the 
difference in that subject was not consistently maintained in every 
grade. 











STATE AID FOR ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


F. L. WHITNEY anp L. E. KING 
Colorado State Teachers College, Greeley, Colorado 


In a number of the states the problem of a reorganization of the 
school-tax system is under investigation. A typical situation is 
found in Colorado, where the assumptions underlying proposed 
legislative action take the form of the following generalizations." 
(1) Reorganization is needed before the tax problem can be solved. 
(2) Present state aid is too limited in its extent. (3) The amounts 
paid by the state for each teacher employed should be increased. 
(4) Supervision and transportation should be encouraged, as well as 
the closing of small schools. (5) The general property tax should be 
supplemented by increased and new levies upon intangible property. 

This fivefold thesis points to segments of the total problem of 
state school finance rather generally accepted as of crucial impor- 
tance under present social conditions. A survey’ of the tax situation 
is needed, and the system should be reorganized in the light of 
modern practices in the most progressive commonwealths. In par- 
ticular, the general property tax, ‘‘one of the worst taxes known in 
the civilized world,’ should be replaced to any extent possible by 
levies on new sources of revenue. The ratio of state to local school 
support should be shifted to conform to well-conceived theories of 
the value of larger units of administration. The purpose of this arti- 
cle is to make a contribution to this complex problem by giving the 
results of a complete analysis of the statutes of the forty-eight states 
which was made to determine the purposes, the methods, and re- 
quirements of the distribution of state aid to elementary schools as 
provided in legislation. 


“Minimum Education Bill,” Greeley Daily Tribune, July 14, 1930, p. 7. 


2J. P. Jensen, Survey of Colorado State Tax System. Denver, Colorado: Denver 
Chamber of Commerce, 1931. 


3 Edwin R. A. Seligman, Essays in Taxation, p. 61. New York: Macmillan Co., 1921. 
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PURPOSES OF STATE GRANTS 


When the state laws on apportionment are examined, a total of 
thirty-seven major purposes is discovered. Nine of those found 
most often among the forty-eight states are given in Table I. The 
total frequency of all thirty-seven purposes is 267, an average of 5.6 
for each state. It is seen that thirty-two of the states have a general- 
apportionment provision. This arrangement was originally intended 
to equalize educational opportunity throughout the state,’ but today, 
as a rule, the apportionment represents only those funds for the dis- 


TABLE I 


NINE PURPOSES OF STATE GRANTS TO ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS RANKED 
AccORDING TO NUMBER OF STATES HAVING LEGAL 
PROVISIONS FOR SUCH GRANTS IN 1929 











Purpose of Grant N —— of Rank 
General apportionment................... 32 I 
Teachers’ salaries. ................20005 28 2 
SOIOLV INNO io oie ee sare wsasisisies cieisises ane p08 24 a 
ETODSDOMIBUON.)...'. . 5 556500 varies 40 ccteee 19 4 
PUOUMIMEREIODD 015. 6:5:7009,0:6 ule ows gid 8 Xe 4 Varo Osea 14 5 
NOCMPIEIENOTR 6.5 iss wisclae od ucedlas wns woe 13 6.5 
RUPNRINN SS 8554 ob nas loca tasieec men 13 6.5 
PAQUIN 555 5 5ic.5 sis vee ide viv wala ae II 8.5 
PETRMNMOI GD Fo «F650 ko Siv baiore wae ee es eweMule eis II 8.5 











position of which no other plans appear in the laws. Twenty-eight 
states make payments on teachers’ salaries. There are twenty-four 
provisions for supervision in fourteen different states; and grants for 
transportation of pupils, equalization of tax burdens, consolidation, 
and other purposes not shown in Table I give a total of thirty-seven 
items. 

It is apparent at once that no uniformity of practice exists among 
the forty-eight states with regard to desirable purposes for state aid 
to the elementary schools. Only seven of the different plans are 
common to as many as one-fourth of the states. Perhaps uniformity 
would not be desirable nor possible in the light of the existing wide 
differences in social and economic conditions among the forty-eight 
commonwealths. However this may be, public thinking has far to 


t Fletcher Harper Swift, A History of Public Permanent Common School Funds in 
the United States. New York: Henry Holt & Co., 1911. 
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go to reach a consensus of judgment on obligations governing the 
distribution of state aid for the lower schools. 


METHODS OF GIVING GRANTS 


The analysis of the laws dealing with methods of granting state 
funds for public education reveals a list of seventy-one items. Those 
of the greatest frequency are given in Table II. The sum of all fre- 
quencies is 279, an average of 5.8 methods for each state. There ap- 
pears to be even greater diversity in the methods of apportioning 


TABLE II 


NINE MEtTHOps oF GIVING STATE GRANTS TO ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 
RANKED ACCORDING TO THE NUMBER OF STATES LEGALLY 
SPECIFYING SucH METHODS IN 1929 








Method 


nw 
f 
s 
- 





State pays difference between costs and a specified tax 

State pays total cost 

State pays one-half cost 

State makes apportionment on basis of school census 

State makes apportionment on basis of average daily attend- 


State gives flat grant to each school 

State gives flat grant for each teacher 
State may use discretion in making grants 
State gives flat grant for each pupil 


OCHOAAHR WWhHNH 











state money than in objectives. Only seven items in Table II are 
common to as many as one-fourth of the states. Thirty-five states 
pay the difference between the cost of maintaining the schools and a 
specified tax levy. This arrangement is for the maintenance of 
minimum standards. “Here the state sets two standards [for state 
aid]: (1) a standard tax rate, intended to reveal effort by the local 
district in support of its schools; (2) a cost standard for some de- 
fined unit.’”* In twenty-one states grants are made for the total 
cost of certain phases of educational effort, and in seventeen states 
one-half of such cost is paid. These proportions represent only the 
extreme and an average, as variations are found down to a mere 10 
per cent of expenditures. This form of grant indicates that state 


t Robert Dodge Baldwin, Financing Rural Education, pp. 51-52. Stevens Point, 
Wisconsin: Rural Service Press, 1927. 
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authorities are attempting to evaluate the validity of certain grants 
for such purposes as free textbooks, salaries of county superintend- 
ents, transportation of pupils, the education of state wards, and pay- 
ment of non-resident tuition. 

It is seen that not a great deal of agreement as to methods to be 
used in the disbursement of state funds for the public elementary 
schools is found among the forty-eight states. Each state adminis- 
trative unit is working out its own problems of school support to 
meet its local situation and without much knowledge of practices 
elsewhere. The methods found are in the large of two types, those 
used for equalization and those intended for stimulation. For ex- 
ample, cost payments and grants of differences between costs and 
tax receipts are common methods of equalization. On the other 
hand, educational effort is often stimulated by grants for consolida- 
tion, for schoolhouse buildings, and for other activities. 


REQUIREMENTS GOVERNING GRANTS 


In addition to purposes and methods discovered, the analysis of 
the state school laws reveals a long list of specific requirements 
which have been set by authorities before state aid may be appor- 
tioned for the elementary schools. Table III gives the top of the 
rank-order list of 192 items. The total frequency is 517, an average 
of 10.8 for each state. Thirty-three states make the employment of 
qualified teachers a condition of receiving state aid. For example, the 
giving of grants for the payment of teachers’ salaries depends on 
the employment of qualified teachers in Arkansas, California, Con- 
necticut, New Jersey, Vermont, Wisconsin, and Illinois. Iowa gives 
no state aid for equipment or consolidation unless properly trained 
teachers are hired. Other states make similar requirements with re- 
gard to grants for equalization funds, health and physical training, 
special teachers, the education of mentally retarded children, and 
many other items. Another requirement which is rather common is 
that demanding local tax levies of different amounts. This require- 
ment is made on the theory that state aid should accompany definite 
local effort. Levies required range in size from 40 mills in Nebraska 
and Minnesota to 2.5 mills in Kentucky. If the required levies are 
made locally, state aid may be granted for a wide diversity of pur- 
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poses, such as equalization, bonuses for high taxes, schoolhouse con- 
struction, transportation, rural schools, emergencies, and many 
other items. 

Limitations of space forbid the discussion of other requirements 
for receiving state aid for elementary education. Those given in 
Table III are perhaps typical of the long list of 192, which includes 


> 66 











such items as ‘well-equipped school,” “‘suitable grounds,” “an 
TABLE III 
FOURTEEN REQUIREMENTS FOR RECEIVING STATE AID FOR ELEMENTARY 
ScHOOLS RANKED ACCORDING TO NUMBER OF STATES Havinc SucH 
LEGAL REQUIREMENTS IN 1929 

Requirement — of Rank 
Qualified teachers employed.....................00eeeeeee 33 I 
TTS) 72 DSS a a rare Nt et 19 2 
State salary schedule obeyed. ....................0- 0c eee 15 3 
Eight-month term provided...................0. cece eeeee 14 4 
perc Cit (| a a he a ae 13 55 
RI NIE NII ign ia ie. 5 a 65 ie ses oys'n'b 9 4 Dio wee nes emia 13 5.5 
State course of study followed......................00 000s II 8 
ReRIEIRMEMONION IML 505. p> oho oe how oes eos aeatede aes Shela II 8 
a OME hho ot: asia is cs OSG as Vas ASCE A RRS EH  Glbae II 8 
POR MEE es ishiecan teak coe Sy ee eba meee Fee Io 12 
SND NN SS SEE nL oo nese b en nsec wamce ee sale eke Io 12 
Teaching of effects of alcohol and narcotics given........... Io 12 
SUSI INIIRE o5 055 6k woes ds 5 who WS GaN oe ae bald Io 12 
SSCRIIO UPOOE COT MNMMORY GS «Fong. sie cians oc ew ance nage asngre Io 12 











approved superintendent,” “salaries equaling 75 per cent of current 
expenses,” “three pupils in attendance for 100 days,” and “‘satisfac- 
tory administration.”” When frequency of occurrence is regarded, 
as well as their inherent reasonableness and their probable effect on 
school efficiency, perhaps the following six requirements might be 
considered desirable by any state administrative unit. (1) The dis- 
trict must levy a specified tax before it is eligible for state aid. 
(2) Qualified teachers must be employed. (3) A minimum salary 
schedule determined by the state must be obeyed. (4) A school 
term of specified length must be maintained. (5) Proof must be 
offered that a progressive educational program is being given. (6) 
All reports demanded by the county or state must be filed. 
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SUMMARY 


This analysis of school laws justifies the following general state- 
ments. 

1. Only slight uniformity of purpose in distributing state school 
money exists throughout the United States. The most common 
grant is given as a general apportionment for the purpose of equaliz- 
ing educational opportunity, such grants being given in thirty-two 
states. There are certain purposes which recur in different states, 
but virtually every state is a law unto itself in determining the pur- 
poses for which state funds for elementary schools shall be used. 

2. The methods of apportioning state money are even more di- 
verse than are the purposes. The three methods found most fre- 
quently in the state laws are the provision that the state pay the 
difference between a specified tax and the cost of maintaining the 
schools, the provision that the state pay a proportion of the total 
cost, and the provision that the state grant aid on the basis of the 
school census. Few states follow any one plan of distribution. In- 
deed, it seems that a combination of methods should be used in satis- 
fying different purposes. 

3. The requirements to be met by a district before it may receive 
state aid are by no means uniform throughout the United States. 
The most frequent requirements are that qualified teachers be em- 
ployed, that certain reports be filed, and that the state salary sched- 
ule be paid. It may be said, however, that each state is probably 
justified in setting up any requirement that will stimulate educa- 
tional advancement in the unit aided. 
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It is not the usual practice in this country to begin the study of 
foreign languages in the elementary school. Because of our remote- 
ness from other peoples the general lack of a practical need to 
know another language has resulted in the prevailing practice 
whereby the average pupil throughout the country devotes only a 
few years of his high-school experience to the study of a foreign 
language. In far too many cases the two or three years of exposure 
are not sufficient to make a lasting impression and are not enough 
to affect the pupil’s permanent interests; he does not acquire suffi- 
cient skill to give him lasting enjoyment in his acquisition. Conse- 
quently, this item in the curriculum is allowed to lapse after gradua- 
tion and is counted as so much wasted time. 

Many teachers of modern languages regret that pupils may not 
start this subject earlier in their school course. The young child 
possesses certain linguistic abilities that tend to lessen, or even to 
disappear, as the years go on. It is common knowledge that a 
young child in a foreign country picks up the new language far more 
quickly and more idiomatically than his elders are able to do. The 
child has fewer inhibitions and less self-consciousness than the adult; 
his speech organs are flexible and lend themselves readily to the 
new speech habits; his imitative sense is strong. In other words, his 
abilities lend themselves to the language-arts aspect of the subject. 
On the other hand, the adult can acquire the scientific phase of 
language far more easily than can the child. It is evident that both 
phases of a language are essential if the individual is to have practi- 
cal command of a foreign tongue and such mastery as will make it a 
really valuable tool. The logical conclusion is that, if the child could 
be inducted into the study of a foreign language and develop such 
capacities as are inherent in the early years and later develop the 
powers of the adult, he would have a more nearly.satisfactory knowl- 
edge of the language than he obtains under the present procedure. 
684 
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It has seemed worth while to try out in the Laboratory Schools 
of the University of Chicago the experiment of beginning the teach- 
ing of French in the elementary school. Theoretically, French is of- 
fered from the beginning of Grade IV through Grade VII to those 
pupils who by the end of Grade III have proved to the satisfac- 
tion of their teachers that they have made the adaptation in reading 
and writing English, that is, to the children who can read without 
focal consciousness and who can spell acceptably. As a matter of 
fact, some of the slowest children are sometimes included in the 
group, as those children who are held over a half-year, on repeating 
their grade, are put in the French class. It should be pointed out 
that in this school seventh-grade pupils are called sub-Freshmen 
and are under the jurisdiction of the high school. 

It would seem that the teaching of French in the elementary 
grades is justified (1) if there is more permanency in the acquisition; 
(2) if the pupils continue the subject voluntarily over a longer peri- 
od, that is, if they show increased permanence of interest; (3) if 
pupils develop outstanding skill in the use of the language; (4) if 
pupils read French with ability that nearly approaches, or is entirely 
commensurate with, their reading skill in English; (5) if pupils 
have real comprehension of, and feeling for, the language as opposed 
to the standard of trans-verbalization, which is sometimes accepted 
as a satisfactory product of language study. The experiment has 
been in progress long enough for some points to stand out as evi- 
dence that at least some of the ends sought are being attained. The 
purpose of this article is to report the method and materials em- 
ployed and to indicate some of the results obtained. 

The method.—The children in the Laboratory Schools are taught 
to read English without “word consciousness.” From the beginning 
of the first grade their training is based on the sentence as the vehicle 
of thought. Training in details and in isolated elements plays no 
part in the work until the child has made the reading adaptation. 
The attack in French follows the same lines. That is, the children 
are taught to read another language in the way they have learned to 
read their own. They are to be convinced that it is possible to ex- 
press in French the same thoughts as those expressed in English by 
merely using a different medium. They are made to feel that the 
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new language, though different, is as full of meaning, as interesting, 
as useful, and as natural as their own. They are not given a course 
in the theory or structure of French; they are not taught to handle 
abstractions which their minds are not mature enough to grasp. 
They are given a course in which they learn how the people of an- 
other nation express themselves—people who have had a vast in- 
fluence in the world because of their ancient, rich, and carefully- 
nurtured culture; people who have fine ideals in art, literature, 
music, and in the art of living. As the child learns to speak and 
read French, he is helped to sense, through songs, plays, and stories, 
something of the nature of the French people and of their contribu- 
tion to the world. 

How shall we teach the child to read a new set of symbols with 
comprehension and without losing the conviction that words, in no 
matter what language, are the vehicle of thought? If this end is to 
be attained, everything that the child reads must be closely tied up 
with meaning, so that he grasps the thought without necessity for 
trans-verbalization. He will probably do some trans-verbalizing, 
even so, but it will be subconscious and will not form part of the 
class procedure. Reading is the end and aim, but reading will not 
be rich in thought content unless the background of experience is 
rich. The child will not read for thought content unless the thought 
is there. If the teacher thinks only of words and grammatical con- 
structions, the pupil will not have his thoughts fixed on content. 

The children who start French in Grade IV have the opportunity 
to continue this study over a period of years; almost all of them 
study the language for four or five of the most impressionable years 
of life. Therefore, it would be wasting an unusual opportunity if we 
isolated reading from all the other skills involved in thorough train- 
ing in language. It would be folly to attempt to present to young 
children a course in reading only. The abilities peculiar to young 
pupils must be utilized before they atrophy. Imitative ability, lack 
of self-consciousness, and flexible speech organs are valuable assets 
in learning a foreign language. The race talked long before it learned 
to redd, and the speech organs are closely involved even in silent 
reading. Therefore, if a pupil reads, even silently, before he has 
been given a correct sound concept to link with the visual images, 
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he will unconsciously invent his own sounds, and the result will be 
disastrous. Valuable time will be lost, and real harm will result for 
the individual. Consequently, when young children are the pupils, 
French is the language of the classroom from the first. Young pu- 
pils acquire much by absorption and imitation. They do not need 
to have learned every word in order to grasp the sweep of the teach- 
er’s thought. Unconsciously they give back much that the teacher 
has given them if they have lived in the atmosphere—even for a 
half-hour a day—and have had their ears attuned to the sound and 
the rhythm of French. Right through the course the pupils in the 
Laboratory Schools use their French in responding to class direc- 
tions, in oral reading, in answering questions, in writing stories, in 
playing games, in singing songs, and in giving plays. Therefore, 
when they read silently, an approximately correct sound concept 
accompanies the reading. 

The materials—What materials should be used and how should 
they be presented in order to further the desired ends? In Grade IV 
the initial attack is made by using a few sentences of the série type, 
such as: Je prends le livre. J’ouvre le livre. Je ferme le livre. Je pose 
le livre. The child can perform the simple acts described in these 
sentences as he says the French words; and, since a vivid impression 
is made and the attack on the brain centers is manifold, the sentences 
are quickly learned and easily remembered. At no point in the 
course are isolated words or word lists taught. All the material is 
presented in thought units, so that the child becomes accustomed to 
getting the thought instead of concentrating on isolated words—a 
process which is interesting and natural to him. The second step 
consists in giving the imperative of the original four sentences, or, 
in the phraseology of the child, learning how to “tell someone else 
to do it.” After these four sentences, in the first person and the im- 
perative, have been learned as a basis, the vocabulary is built up 
slowly and gradually by means of constant repetition that occurs 
not by rehearsing the same material until the class is bored and 
ceases to learn because of ennui but by presenting a familiar vo- 
cabulary in new situations until it is mastered unconsciously. 

As soon as objects and activities in the classroom have served 
their purpose, the attention is turned to charts. An interesting, 
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brightly-colored magazine picture mounted on a sheet of cardboard 
is used to catch the child’s interest. Under the picture, printed with 
a hand printing-set, appears a little story about the picture told 
in words that are already familiar to the class. Each day there is a 
new chart; each day there is a stimulating, new story to read about 
a picture that appeals to the imagination. An occasional new word 
is introduced to meet new needs; but, while the child is learning the 
word, his thoughts are centered on the story about the picture, so 
that the word is filled with meaning. Because of the high percentage 
of familiar words on each chart, the pupil becomes conscious of his 
ability to read with understanding; and, when he encounters a new 
word, he is usually able to discover its meaning for himself either 
from the context or by referring to the picture. In this way he ac- 
quires confidence. 

At the same time that the charts are being read in class, the first 
steps are being taken in encouraging the child to read independently. 
Near the classroom door is a small shelf with a board behind it on 
which pictures or typewritten paragraphs can be mounted. Every 
day, when the child comes into the room, he finds something new on 
this shelf, such as an Indian’s tent with a tiny canoe and an Indian 
in front of it, a series of cut-outs telling the story of “The Three 
Bears,’ and two small soldiers about whom centers a series of 
episodes. Over these objects appears some simple reading material 
using the known vocabulary. The child is intrigued by the tiny fig- 
ures. He eagerly reads the paragraph behind them to see what it 
tells about them, and thus he begins to do free reading within the 
scope of his ability. As another device for encouraging silent read- 
ing, the class is told that the blackboard is going to talk to them. 
Not a word is uttered in the room. The teacher writes on the board 
a series of commands, one at a time. The child whose name is writ- 
ten in connection with a command at once does what the board tells 
him to do. This work contains an element of surprise which always 
delights the children and holds their keenest attention. There is noth- 
ing fixed about the commands given, and the vocabulary is com- 
bined in as many new ways as ingenuity can devise in order to keep 
the interest alert. This device provides silent reading combined 
with interpretation and tells certainly whether a child is reading 
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with understanding or is merely reading words. Sometimes the vo- 
cabulary is reviewed by having the children make drawings at the 
board. As the children in this school receive excellent training in 
art, they are well able to express themselves in quick, simple draw- 
ings. By following the oral directions given them in French, one 
after another, they are able to make pictures that tell simple stories. 

After the simple charts have served their purpose, series of charts 
are presented. Each series, consisting of from ten to twenty-two 
charts, tells a continued story. On these charts the children re-read 
the old nursery favorites—“Peter Rabbit,” “The Three Bears,” 
“Little Red Riding Hood,” “The Naughty Kittens That Lost Their 
Mittens,” and ‘Robinson Crusoe.” In connection with these charts 
the children read a large number of simple stories presented in mime- 
ographed form. When one of the mimeographed stories is given 
them, they are told to read the story through and to raise their 
hands as soon as they have finished. This reading takes usually 
from three to five minutes depending on the length of the story. 
The class is then asked to answer questions on the text in order to 
test their grasp of the meaning of the story. 

The use of such devices and the carefully controlled vocabulary- 
building cause the children to realize, from the first, that French 
should be read and understood just as is their own language, that 
they can read French, and that it is no more strange than their own 
tongue. That is to say, they are not in the least self-conscious with 
regard to the foreign language. 

The general process initiated in Grade IV is carried on through 
Grade V except that longer and more difficult stories are intro- 
duced, though they are still exceedingly simple. These stories also 
are built on the pedagogical principle of repetition of vocabulary in 
new situations that are sufficiently close to the child’s natural in- 
terests to lure him to read for pleasure. Colette et ses fréres' is the 
textbook used. 

As a corollary to the reading process, writing is used as a natural 
means of self-expression. From the first, the children are encouraged 
to express themselves and to use the French they have learned to 


t Josette Eugénie Spink and Violet Millis, Colette et ses fréres. Boston: Ginn & Co., 
1926. Pp. vi+182. 
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tell little stories of their own. This procedure is a most valuable de- 
vice for fixing vocabulary; what has been poured into a child’s mind 
will come back colored by his own personality. The result is that 
the children are not merely piecing words together. Rather, they 
are thinking out their own stories, using the same vehicle of expres- 
sion as that used in the stories they have read—to children, a most 
natural process. For them the difficult feat would be to transfer 
their stories to another mode of expression. Their imitative sense, 
which later would be inhibited by doubts, questions, and the ob- 
stacle of their own language, serves them here without interference. 
In order that an outlet and reasonable motivation for this activity 
may be provided, the classes publish two or three times a year a 
little mimeographed magazine in French, which is written entirely 
by the pupils as voluntary work. This publication again serves the 
cause of reading, for it is sold to the pupils at ten cents a copy and 
the proceeds are used to buy books for the French library of the 
elementary school. With the money thus earned and with some 
help from the University, a library of more than four hundred 
French books for children has been built up—a rather unusual col- 
lection in this country. These books are placed on open shelves and 
on a reading table, where they are easily accessible. The children 
are free to look at them and read them in class whenever their re- 
quired work is finished, and they may draw out the books to read 
at their leisure as they would in a circulating library. 

Even in Grade IV, after the charts telling about Peter Rabbit 
have been read, the children begin to show interest in the book 
table. The first thing that catches their attention is a tiny, at- 
tractively illustrated book of Pierre Lapin. As it is not big enough 
to look formidable, the children look in it and find they can read it. 
Soon they discover that Little Black Sambo is also on the table. Start- 
ing with these, they become interested in the other picture-books 
which are displayed to attract them. The books on the reading table 
are not schoolbooks; they are, for the most part, story-books. They 
are put there so that the children may grow up feeling that French 
books are not foreign books which are to be left perpetually closed 
but that they are to be picked up, read, and enjoyed just as naturally 
as are English books. 

In Grade IV only the exceptional child goes beyond the picture- 
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book. In Grade V many children are still satisfied with picture- 
books, but first one and then another begins to select books which 
contain simple story material that they can understand. The chil- 
dren are not urged to read these books, nor are they asked to report 
on them. The process is simply one of exposure. Children are curi- 
ous, and their interests are easily caught. If an attractive book is 
put in their way, they are likely to dip into it and, dipping in, may 
find quite unconsciously that they can follow the thought and read 
on. Learning to read is a very complex process, about which we are 
just beginning to learn something. It is known, however, that a 
large part of the task is accomplished unconsciously by the individ- 
ual and that, if the desire for reading can be created, a long step 
toward the goal has been taken. Particularly is this true in the case 
of young pupils whose capacity seems almost unlimited if the desire 
to learn can be aroused. On the other hand, no amount of good 
methods or good material can make up for a lack of desire. The 
child has no remote reasons for learning; and, if the motivation is 
not inherent in the class procedure, no progress results. 

In Grade V the novelty of learning a new language, which gave 
a thrill to the study of French in Grade IV, has somewhat worn off. 
Experience has shown that in Grade V dramatization catches the 
children’s interest. The reading of a play extends the reading capac- 
ity, the dramatization brings out the interpretation of the words, 
and the vivid impression fixes the vocabulary. The preparation of 
a play for public presentation provides a motivation for drill in 
pronunciation and rhythm that could be secured in no other way. 
If the play centers about a worth-while subject, if it has French at- 
mosphere, if it calls for French costumes and settings, and if it has 
a background of French history, legend, or folk lore, and if it con- 
tains a sprinkling of folk songs, it can be a means of giving the pupil 
a cultural background that will be of great benefit to him and tinge 
all his future interest in France. It may serve to arouse his interest 
in another people and in their ways and life, and the wise teacher 
will foster any such interest and seek to broaden it. 

A supplementary list of readings in English about France and the 
French people will often prove a valuable adjunct to stimulate or 
maintain interest and motivate language study. 

Some children—not many—become word-conscious in Grade V 
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and begin to ask why certain forms and words are used, but Grade 
VI is the grade in which this development usually takes place. 
When questions about form are asked, they should be clearly and 
definitely answered. Some simple points of grammar can be taught 
in Grade VI, but they should be taught as matters of usage rather 
than as abstractions. Attention can be called, for purposes of rec- 
ognition, to certain verb changes that indicate changes of meaning, 
to changes that indicate the plural, to adjective forms that must 
change to agree with the noun that is described, etc., but there 
should be no drill on these matters as grammatical abstractions. 

In Grade VI, as before, the emphasis is on reading for comprehen- 
sion. Much simple material is read so that the pupils’ reading ex- 
perience may be comparatively rich and that their vocabularies may 
be broadened naturally from the context. Such books as Guerber’s 
Contes et légendes,* Wooley and Bourdin’s French Reader for Begin- 
ners,? Perley’s Que fait Gaston?3 and Spink and Millis’ Les lettres de 
Jacques et de Michel (as yet unpublished) are used in this grade for 
extensive reading. The free reading becomes more extensive in 
Grades VI and VII as the power to read develops. The pupils begin 
to show individual preferences in the books chosen. Some children 
are still willing to read the very simple books for young children. 
Some of the girls begin to hunt for the real girls’ book and delight in 
Mairet’s La petite princesse’ and L’enfant de la lune. Some of the 
boys begin to seek simple material in history and science and find 
satisfaction in the books on these subjects found on the shelves and 
on the reading table. Others do not really make the reading adapta- 
tion even in this grade and do no reading beyond the class require- 
ments. Sometimes these are the pupils who cannot; again they are 
those who will not—those who have no intellectual interests and 
who seek pleasure elsewhere than in books. 


tH. A. Guerber, Contes et légendes, Part One. Edited by Franklin Crosse. Chicago: 
American Book Co., 1926. Pp. viii-+296. 

2 Elmer O. Wooley and Henri L. Bourdin, French Reader for Beginners. Boston: 
D. C. Heath & Co., 1922. Pp. xii+-188. 

3 Fanny Perley, Que fait Gaston? Boston: D. C. Heath & Co., 1922. Pp. vit+134. 

4 Jeanne Mairet, La petite princesse. Edited by Edith Healy. Chicago: American 
Book Co., 1910. 

5 Jeanne Mairet, L’enfant de la lune. Edited by Edith Healy. Chicago: American 
Book Co., 1910. 
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In Grade VII the time has come to fix, by means of drill and 
training in accurate writing and by the use of some rationalization, 
that which has been previously acquired by an unconscious process. 
Simple grammar is studied by the direct method used in Bovée’s 
Premiére année de francais. This method calls for much reading 
in thought groups and for much practice in handling the language 
while rationalizing the process. In connection with this book rapid 
reading is carried on in class in such books as Aventures de la famille 
Gautier, Méras’ Le premier livre and Le beau pays de France.‘ 
Voluntary reading is done outside class as an individual interest. 
Because of their previous experience the children are equipped to 
read intelligently and with understanding, and the amount of in- 
dependent reading done is evidence both of ability and of interest. 
There is no formal check on the voluntary reading. When a book is 
returned, the only question asked is, “Did you read it all and under- 
stand it?” When children are urged to return a book if they do not 
like it or do not understand it, they are likely to be honest in their 
answers. If a natural, human attitude is maintained toward the 
reading, the reactions on the part of the pupils will be natural. They 
will come and retell the story to the teacher or discuss certain points 
with her or ask her opinion about a question connected with the 
reading and thus, quite unconsciously, give the teacher a means of 
checking their understanding and reactions. A natural situation of 
this kind results in more real accomplishment than would the re- 
quirement of a formal book review. Outside reading which is re- 
quired and upon which a formal report must be made becomes a 
school performance and nothing else. 

The resulis.—An effort has been made to construct a French read- 
ing test similar to Gray’s Oral Reading Paragraphs. This attempt 
is merely a first step toward working out a test, and too much im- 


t Arthur Gibbon Bovée, Premiére année de frangais. Boston: Ginn & Co., 1922. Pp. 
xx+546+36. 

2 Josette Eugénie Spink and Violet Millis, Aventures de la famille Gautier. Boston: 
Ginn & Co., 1928. Pp. iv-+250. 

3 Albert A. Méras and B. Méras, Le premier livre. Chicago: American Book Co., 
1923. Pp. 234. 

4 Josette Eugénie Spink, Le beau pays de France. Boston: Ginn & Co., 1922. Pp. 
x+214. . 
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portance should not be attached to the results of its use. At present 
this test, like Gray’s, consists of twelve paragraphs of reading mat- 
ter, each containing the same number of words as the corresponding 
English paragraph. An effort has been made to have the paragraphs 
approximate in difficulty the English paragraphs. The test is graded 
according to Gray’s method. That is, a child in Grade IV studying 
his first year of French is graded on the same basis as the child in the 
same grade who is reading English for the fourth year after having 
spoken it fur some eight or more years. In spite of the fact that this 
method is manifestly unfair to the French, the pupils who took the 
tests made fairly good scores, as is shown in Table I. 


TABLE I 


First QUARTILE, MEDIAN, AND THIRD QUARTILE SCORES MADE ON FRENCH 
Reaprinc TEst By Pupits In GrapEs IV-VII 1n ScHoot YEARS 
1928-29 AND 1929-30 
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| Oe err 47 37 38 30 31 26 25 
\ 48 40 40 30 36 24 29 
| Emre r ess 49 45 49 34 36 24 29 
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The apparently small advance in the scores from Grade IV to 
Grade V is, in the writer’s opinion, the result of two factors: First, 
the class material used in Grade V is considerably harder than that 
used in Grade IV, and the children have not had time to master the 
more difficult material. Second, in this test there is a higher per- 
centage of unknown words for Grade V than for any other grade. 
The very low score at the third quartile in Grade VI for the year 
1928-29 is caused by the fact that there were a number of difficult 
cases in the class—children who had no phonic sense in either French 
or English, who spelled poorly in English, and who had not been 
able to adapt themselves to French sounds. It is interesting to note 
that in Grade VII the median is 4 points above the standard for 
English reading in this grade and that the first quartile is thirteen 
points above this norm. . 
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While this test is neither adequate nor final, it has already indi- 
cated points at which definite work needs to be done, and it may 
serve as a basis for working out a thoroughly useful test. It has 
shown clearly that more practice in oral reading than is now given 
must be included as well as enough training in phonetics to help the 
children attack new words with certainty. The early training of the 
children in this school in both French and English does not stress ° 
the isolated word, and some children need specific training in this 
direction. Some children come to the French class in Grade IV with 
no tools to help them sound a new word. These children need fur- 
ther training of a sort to help them enunciate correctly in their own 
language as well as in French and to improve their spelling in 
both French and English. 

There is some additional evidence of the effectiveness of the work 
done in French in the elementary grades. In the spring of 1930 
the sub-Freshmen were given the standardized American Council 
Alpha French Test, on which they made an average score of 10.63— 
1.63 better than the norm set for senior high school pupils through- 
out the country at the end of the first-year course in senior high 
school. Seven pupils in the class of twenty-seven made scores better 
than the norm for second-year mid-year pupils, and one made a score 
equal to the norm for third-year pupils. Four of the pupils in the 
second-year high-school class, who had studied French in the ele- 
mentary school, read as well as the average fourth-year pupils 
through the country, and two of them read better than most fourth- 
year pupils at the end of the fourth-year course. 

Another point to be noted is the permanence of the interest of 
the pupils who began French early. In the school year 1929-30 
there were thirty-one pupils in the third-year French class in the 
University High School, twenty of whom came from the elementary- 
school classes. In fourth-year French there were fifteen pupils, 
twelve of whom started French in the elementary school. 

The conclusions.—This procedure has been tried for a number of 
years. What are the outstanding conclusions brought out by the 
experiment? 

Making reading the aim of the course has increased the scope of 
the work and made it possible for the pupils to have a much broader 
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experience in the subject. Since the ability to read French is devel- 
oped without consciousness of form and structure, the children do 
not develop the grammar inhibition which has usually hampered 
young pupils and has limited their acquisition of French to a few 
forms beyond which their immaturity prohibited progress. When 
they are trained without inhibitions, children learn to read French 
within the scope of their experience almost as naturally as they read 
English. Abstract grammar and the theory of language should not 
be taken up before the high-school period. Reading is a much more 
valid objective for the elementary-school period than is the acquisi- 
tion of a knowledge of the structure of a language. If reading is given 
first, a natural background for the later study of grammar is laid. 
If thought comprehension comes first, the study of grammar will 
be an interpretation and not a mere juggling of empty forms. 
Pedagogical principles of development and progress are carefully 
maintained in this method, and the work becomes live and supple, 
instead of inflexible and uninteresting. Fluidity of thought in com- 
prehension and in expression is secured when the preoccupation with 
structure is not set up too soon. 

When reading is incorporated in this way into the child’s early 
experience, it is likely to prove a possession which will be carried out 
into life and which can be used for pleasure or the acquisition of 
knowledge. One of the needs of education today is to teach children 
to use their leisure time effectively. Many of the children in these 
classes report that they have read French outside of class, during 
free.time, over week-ends, and during vacations. This fact shows 
that their study of French is serving the purpose of providing a wise 
use of leisure. A sub-Freshman boy who in one semester reads five 
thousand pages of French outside of class with every evidence of 
comprehension has acquired a tool for culture the value of which 
cannot be easily estimated. 
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Within the last decade a large number of the normal schools in 
this country have been transformed into teachers’ colleges. Among 
other things this change means that they have become institutions 
granting degrees and that their curriculums have been lengthened 
from two or three years to four years, not only for secondary-school 
teachers, but also for elementary-school teachers. A recent examina- 
tion of the catalogues of 131 teachers’ colleges and normal schools 
shows that fifty-six of these institutions offer four-year curriculums 
for persons preparing to teach in the kindergarten and primary 
grades, that forty-nine offer four-year curriculums for persons pre- 
paring to teach in the intermediate grades, that thirty-seven offer 
four-year curriculums for persons preparing to teach in the elemen- 
tary grades, and that forty-nine offer four-year curriculums for per- 
sons preparing to teach in the upper grades and the junior high 
schools. The curriculums for prospective kindergarten and primary 
teachers most frequently prepare those who expect to teach in kin- 
dergarten and in Grades I-III, inclusive; the curriculums for prospec- 
tive teachers of the intermediate grades, those who expect to teach 
in Grades III-VI, inclusive; the curriculums for the elementary 
grades, persons who expect to teach in Grades I-VI, inclusive; and 
the curriculums for teachers in the upper grades and junior high 
school, those.who expect to teach in Grades VII-IX, inclusive. 

Since many of the teachers’ colleges and normal schools that are 
not now offering four-year curriculums for elementary-school teach- 
ers may be in the process of formulating such curriculums and since 
other schools that now offer four-year courses desire after some ex- 
perience to make modifications, it was considered worth while to 
secure the expressions of opinion of those in authority in the teachers’ 
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colleges and normal schools in this country today with regard to 
some aspects of the construction and modification of curriculums for 
students who expect to complete four years of study in elementary 
education. 

In this study expressions of opinion were sought from the presi- 
dents and principals of all the teachers’ colleges and normal schools 
in this country with regard to science instruction for the preparation 
of teachers for the elementary schools. The investigation was not 
restricted to science instruction in four-year curriculums for elemen- 
tary-school teachers but also included the two- and three-year curric- 
ulums, many of which are offered and will continue to be offered in 
the teachers’ colleges and normal schools. The questionnaire which 
was submitted included the following items. 


1. In the preparation of teachers for the elementary schools (Grades I-VIII, 
inclusive) do you favor courses in elementary science (consisting of materials 
similar in nature to those which will be taught to pupils) or courses in biology, 
physics, chemistry, geology, etc. (essentially the same as those required of per- 
sons preparing to teach in the secondary schools)? 

2. If you favor courses in biology, physics, chemistry, etc., but with different 
content from that in courses for the preparation of secondary-school teachers, 
will you please give a brief outline for one or more of the courses. 

3. If you favor courses in biology, physics, chemistry, etc., would you require 
a course or courses in the technique of teaching science in the grades? 

4. If you favor courses in elementary science, would you differentiate in the 
courses for those who are preparing to teach in the lower and upper grades of 
the elementary schools? 

5. If you favor a differentiation for these two groups of teachers, would you 
stress biological materials for lower-grade teachers and physical materials for 
upper-grade teachers, or would you give the same materials to each of these two 
groups? 

6. If four-year curriculums are available for the preparation of teachers for 
the elementary schools, would you include courses in biology, physics, chemis- 
try? Geology? Physiology? General Science? Others? 

7. How many semester hours in science do you think should be required of 
those preparing to teach in the lower grades in a two-year curriculum? In a 
three-year curriculum? In a four-year curriculum? (If you favor separate pro- 
fessional courses in addition to subject-matter courses, include these in answer- 
ing Questions 7 and 8.) 

8. How many semester hours in science do you think should be required of 
those preparing to teach in the upper grades in a two-year curriculum? In a 
three-year curriculum? In a four-year curriculum? 
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Forty-two of the ninety-five administrators who answered the 
first question were favorable to courses in elementary science for 
persons preparing to teach in the lower grades; twenty-eight would 
require courses in biology, physics, chemistry, geology, etc.; thirteen 
would require courses of both types; and in twelve instances the 
question was interpreted incorrectly or the answers were evasive. In 
the answers accepted as favorable to courses in elementary science, 
the following qualifications and elaborations appeared. 

Elementary science but on a college level. 


Favor courses in elementary science which would be sort of a balanced ra- 
tion including material from all fields of science, physical as well as biological. 


Favor courses in elementary science because our school systems are compelled 
to use two-year graduates, but we hope the time is not far distant when four- 
year graduates will be called for; they should have the regular courses. 


Materials used in the grades but more elaborate and comprehensive and in- 
clude references to method or technique of teaching. 


General science with particular emphasis on the biology content. 


All our students are high-school graduates. In our course we require all 
students to take elementary science and educational biology. 


The former because in less than four years there isn’t adequate time to deal 
with the sciences separately. 


Yes, the first, that is, those in elementary science; the courses to be taught 
not only for the background knowledge of science but also how to teach such 
sciences to grade children. 


Courses in elementary science plus wider and broader application. 


Favor courses in elementary science in connection with a course in the teach- 
ing of science. 


Favor courses in elementary science but somewhat more comprehensive than 
would be expected of grade pupils. 


Some of the administrators who would require teachers for the 
elementary schools to take courses in biology, physics, etc., made 
the following comments. 

Latter without question. This statement is based on the fact that all our 
courses are four years in length. 

In a four-year course I prefer the latter. 


Courses in biology, physics, etc., but the laboratory work should be on a 
basis suitable for elementary teachers. 


Essentially the latter if the length of the curriculum is sufficient to permit it. 
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Some material especially adapted to grade children should be included, but 
we wish to have the college courses thorough in nature in order to give the stu- 
dent the background needed. Much of the adaptation to the work of the desired 
grades is done through the laboratory school and the training school. 

In a four-year course they should be the same for both economic and pro- 
fessional reasons. 

If there is time, I believe the work in the basic sciences is to be preferred; 
include biology, chemistry, and physics. To be ideal, this should be wound up 
by a course presented as it will be in the elementary school but, of course, more 
penetrating. 

In a four-year curriculum I favor the latter plan. Professional training 
should furnish the required amount of adaptation. 

Our courses present the higher phases and aspects of the branches offered in 
grade school. 

Courses in biology, physics, chemistry, etc. It would be advantageous to 
have a course in elementary science, but college is not the place for reviewing 
grammar-school subject matter. 


In the answers of those persons who would require both courses in 
elementary science and courses in biology, physics, chemistry, etc., 
were found the following statements. 

Both should be given on a fifty-fifty basis. 


We urge our students to take one or more substantial courses as taught for 
high-school people and to take further work in general science, nature-study, 
hygiene, etc. 

Prefer elementary science for the primary grades or Grades I-IV, inclusive; 
for Grades V-VIII, inclusive, I feel that there should be a minimum of four 
semester hours each in biology and physical science. There are so many things 
in the teacher’s equipment for grammar grades which must be obtained in the 
study of botany, physiology, and physics that the omission of these things is a 
serious handicap. 

I favor a course in elementary biology dealing with science and life and a 
course in nature-study. 

Would require biology and nature-study but not physics, chemistry, and 
geology. 5 

At least one course in elementary science and one science of academic type. 

Elementary science unless the curriculum is four years in length. In a four- 
year curriculum I should include some of the separate sciences but should cer- 
tainly have a course in elementary science dealing with materials and methods 
suitable for elementary school. 

If teacher’s training is limited to one or two years, I suggest the first; if four- 
year curriculum, then I prefer both. 
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Both, the one for direct use in the grades and the other for broadening the 
teacher’s background. 

Training in sciences—biology, physics, chemistry, etc.—is needed to help the 
teacher to a knowledge and appreciation of this phase of the world’s culture. 
She is otherwise exceedingly lacking in knowledge of the environment into 
which she would seek to fit her pupils. Moreover, she has a right to an education 
for wing a life as well as for earning a living. At the same time there should be 
courses:in methods of teaching elementary science. In these courses prospective 
teachers should work out projects or activities suitable for their division (pri- 
mary, intermediate, and advanced). 


The replies to the second question (“If you favor courses in bi- 
ology, physics, chemistry, etc., but with different content from that 
in courses for the preparation of secondary-school teachers, will you 
please give a brief outline for one or more of the courses.’’) could not 
be given satisfactory statistical treatment. Naturally, many of those 
who replied to the questionnaire made no response to this item be- 
cause they favored either courses in elementary science or courses 
in biology, physics, chemistry, etc., with the same content as that in 
courses for the preparation of secondary-school teachers. The reac- 
tions of those who favored courses in biology, physics, chemistry, 
etc., with different content are shown by the following excerpts from 
their answers, which give practically all that was offered bearing 
more or less specifically on the matter. 

The content of these courses is selected so that the matter studied will touch 
more intimately those fields of science which appeal to the interests of the grade 
pupils. 

Omit considerable of the mathematics from the physics and chemistry. 
Dwell more on the practical and useful application. See, for example, Walter G. 
Whitman’s Household Physics (John Wiley & Sons, 1924). 

Favor courses similar to the orientation course in science offered in the 
University of Chicago. 

Since all the educational sciences are based upon a biological background, I 
should want the biology for teachers to furnish this background. I am fully in 
accord with Dr. Bagley’s ideas in this matter. 

All these courses need to be taught with the idea and design of enabling the 
elementary-school teacher to instruct children successfully. The old content 
courses only are not sufficient for they do not readily translate into successfully 
taught courses. 

Courses less technical than for high-school teachers. 

More emphasis on natural-history studies, that is, observation, fie ld work 
and life-histories. 
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More extensive than intensive. In biology a larger knowledge of the plants 
and animals of the community, their habits and uses, rather than so much 
microscopic work. 

Biology: flowers, leaf, stem, root; simple plant and animal cell; a study of 
some plants from each group such as ferns, mosses, yeast, mold, bacteria. A 
study of each group in animal kingdom; life-histories of insects; study of com- 
mon birds, trees, and wild flowers. ° 

Biology: time factor in biology, plants and animals studied in order of in- 
creasing complexity of structure and function, heredity, evolution of the nervous 
system, and eugenics. 


Of those who answered the third question (“If you favor courses 
in biology, physics, chemistry, etc., would you require a course or 
courses in the technique of teaching science in the grades?”’), forty- 
three administrators were in favor of such a course or courses, twen- 
ty were not, and two were doubtful. Some of the answers in approval 
of a course or courses in the technique of teaching science under the 
conditions imposed read as follows: 

I believe that a course in the technique of teaching is helpful whatever the 
content of the academic work. 


Yes, by all means. Subject-matter and teaching units should vary according 
to groups, lower and upper. 


Yes, though incidental to content. 


Certainly some attention should be given; perhaps a portion of one course 
would be enough. 


We have a course in general methods in the teaching of geography and nature- 
study in the grades. 


A course is quite essential for upper-grade teachers. 
Course should deal with technique, equipment, and where to place emphasis. 
Yes, a theory course with practice teaching. 


Some of the replies that indicated disapproval read: 
Should be in combination with the subject matter plus method. 


I am not in favor of giving methods courses as such for any of the physical or 
biological sciences. There should be no better method known to the teacher than 
the one he uses in his direct presentation of the subject. About the most absurd 
thing I can think of is for a teacher of methods who is not a scientist to attempt 
to give methods of presenting science. 

We give one course in technique of teaching, which we think is enough. 

I prefer the incorporation of methods with subject matter. 
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No, not as an entirely separate course. The teaching process is always in 
mind in any subject. The teaching under a critic is better. In our schools the 
critic teaches two hours and the student three each day. 


No, I think one good general technique course, taught by the most capable 
staff member, eliminates much unneeded repetition. 


Technique should be given as a part of the regular course in science. 


A summary of the answers to the fourth question (“If you favor 
courses in elementary science, would you differentiate in the courses 
for those who are preparing to teach in the lower and upper grades 
of the elementary schools?’’) showed forty-two in favor, forty-one in 
opposition, and two doubtful. Some of the administrators who were 
in favor of differentiation qualified and gave reasons for their an- 
swers as follows: 

Yes, so far as facilities permit. 

To a certain extent. 

Preferably, yes. We do not. 

Yes, courses should be broken into primary and upper-grade courses at least. 

Yes, to some extent if possible. 

If student body is large enough. 

Yes, due to time limitation and such a wealth of materials. 

In one or two courses this should be done. 

Yes, in methods courses. 

Yes, one introductory course for all, however. 

More emphasis on nature-study for lower grades. 


Some of those opposed to differentiation gave the following 
reasons. 


Not in Alabama because primary teachers accept positions in the intermedi- 
ate grades. 


The differentiation is too expensive. 
No, since differentiation often means inferior work. 
Not unless the courses themselves are differentiated. 


We cannot do this in our state as we have so many rural schools with Grades 
I-VIII, inclusive. 


No, breadth of subject matter is essential. 


We hesitate to differentiate too much. We wish to refrain as long as possible 
from any decision as to the future work of any student. 
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No, there is not enough difference between upper and lower grades (high- 
school teachers, yes). 

Not in content. Here again it is adaptation. 

Only in method, not in content. 

No, but would emphasize difference in technique of teaching the two groups. 

Only in allowing some choice of projects to students according to their inter- 
ests. 

No, a teacher usually accepts the position open and not the one for which he 
is prepared. 


One of the replies was more extensive than any of the rest, and, as 
it is suggestive, it is quoted in full. 

The methods course might be differentiated. There is also some merit in not 
separating the students into primary, intermediate, and advanced. The plan we 
are considering is to have them in one group but let each student work on 
activities, materials, and methods for his own division. He would, however, 
hear and participate in the discussion of activity programs for other grades and 
would see many such projects worked out. This experierice will be valuable to 
those who must teach all grades or secure positions in grades for which they have 
not expressly prepared. 


In answer to the fifth question (“If you favor a differentiation for 
these two groups of teachers, would you stress biological materials 
for lower-grade teachers and physical materials for upper-grade 
teachers, or would you give the same materials to each of these two 
groups?’’), twenty-one administrators expressed themselves in favor 
of the differentiation, thirty-two stated that they would use the same 
materials with both groups of teachers, and sixteen indicated points 
of view that could not be classified definitely either for or against 
differentiation. A few of the replies of those who supported the use 
of biological materials with lower-grade teachers and physical mate- 
rials with upper-grade teachers read: 

If we did differentiate, should stress biological matter in lower grades and 
physical sciences in the upper grades. 

If we could arrange it, I think probably we would; but there remains the 
danger of lowering the quality of the work for the lower grades. 

Lower grades, nature-study; upper grades, everyday science. 

Emphasize biology in the lower grades and add some of the physical science 
for the upper grades. 


The emphasis should be upon biological materials for both lower and inter- 
mediate grades. Physical science should be emphasized for junior high school. 
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We stress nature-study in the lower grades and agriculture in the upper 
grades. 


Among the answers of those who believe that the same materials 
should be used with both groups of teachers were the following. 

Do not favor differentiation in content course, but favor differentiation in the 
technique courses. 

I think that I should give the same material to both groups partly upon the 
assumption that they would be likely to be called upon to deal with children in 
various grades. 

Let both groups have biological and physical materials. Life is not divided 
into compartments. 


The points of view of those administrators who could not be 
classified readily as for or against differentiation are indicated in the 
following quotations. 

I should favor a different distribution of material and separate professional 
courses. 

Not at all the same materials. Lower grades are interested in materials 
which enrich their lives, while upper grades are more interested in processes. 

This question is still in the experimental stage. I feel that there should be a 
differentiation but not necessarily along these lines. 

Biological material stressed in both. Some little physical and chemical mate- 
rial in upper grades. 

The biological materials are not sufficient for primary teachers following our 
New Jersey state monograph. 

The student should be well grounded in all these sciences if he is to be a 
leader of youth, but for the teacher of the lower grades it is impossible to go very 
far in teaching science. 

I believe the biological is most useful for both, not referring to the junior 
high school. 

We think all teachers should have a course in biology. 

I would not differentiate on the basis of biological and physical materials. 
I would add a proper kind of laboratory course for the teachers of upper grades. 


The answers to the sixth question (“If four-year curriculums are 
available for the preparation of teachers for the elementary schools, 
would you include courses in biology, physics, chemistry? Geology? 
Physiology? General Science? Others?’’) are of special significance 
to those interested in four-year curriculums for the preparation of 
elementary-school teachers. A summary of the expressions of the 
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presidents and principals of teachers’ colleges and normal schools on 
this item in the questionnaire is given in Table I. One or two ad- 
ministrators in each case were undecided whether the following sub- 
jects should be required of students enrolled in four-year curriculums 
for elementary-school teachers: biology, chemistry, geology, phys- 
ics, physiology, and general science. Since the question asked in- 
cluded only the names of the usual college courses in science, it would 
be incorrect to conclude that only six of those who answered would 
include nature-study. Therefore, the answers of many of the presi- 


TABLE I 


NuMBER OF HEADS OF TEACHER-TRAINING INSTITUTIONS INDICATING THAT 
THEY WouLpD INCLUDE EACH OF FIFTEEN SCIENCE SUBJECTS 
IN Four-YEAR CURRICULUMS 











Subject ‘er Subject “eax 
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General science........... 61 Elementary science....... I 
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PUM icc vibe Seed eeswny 38 Laboratory and practical 
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Nature-study............. 6 Microbiology............ I 
DRY eo a cdwensecoee es 3 Teaching of science....... I 

















dents and principals indicate only the additional courses of the col- 
lege type which they would require. This supposition is supported 
by the fact that in reply to an earlier question forty-two of the re- 
plies favored courses in elementary science, while twenty-eight would 
require courses in biology, physics, chemistry, etc. Some of the 
replies to the sixth question indicate that the students in four-year 
curriculums should be permitted to major or minor in science or in 
some other field of knowledge as are those students who are prepar- 
ing to teach in secondary schools. 

A distribution of the replies to the seventh question (“How many 
semester hours in science do you think should be required of those 
preparing to teach in the lower grades in a two-year curriculum? In 
a three-year curriculum? In a four-year curriculum?”’) is given in 
Table IT. In addition to the numbers given in this table, two ad- 
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ministrators would require twenty-two semester hours; five, twenty- 
four semester hours in four-year curriculums. 


TABLE II 


DISTRIBUTION OF HEADS OF TEACHER-TRAINING INSTITUTIONS 
AccorDING TO THEIR OPINION OF THE NUMBER OF Hours 
OF SCIENCE APPROPRIATE FOR STUDENTS PREPARING To TEACH 
IN LOWER GRADES 














NuMBER OF PRINCIPALS 
NuMBER OF SEMESTER 

Hours Two-Year Three-Year Four-Year 
Curriculum Curriculum Curriculum 
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A similar tabulation for the number of semester hours in science 
that should be required of those preparing to teach in the upper 
grades is given in Table III. In addition to the numbers represented 


TABLE II 


DISTRIBUTION OF HEADS OF TEACHER-TRAINING INSTITUTIONS 
AcCORDING TO THEIR OPINION OF THE NUMBER OF Hours or 
ScrENCE APPROPRIATE FOR STUDENTS PREPARING To TEACH 
IN UPPER GRADES 
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in the table, two of those reporting would require twenty-two semes- 
ter hours and eight would require twenty-four semester hours of 
science in a four-year curriculum for teachers in the upper grades. 
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REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTES 


A contribution to statistical method.—For problems of prediction and for 
statistical analysis, partial and multiple correlations have been widely used. 
Unfortunately, the usual methods of computing partial-correlation coefficients 
and partial-regression coefficients have always required tedious calculation. A 
recent monograph? develops a graphic method for calculating these coefficients. 
The difficulty in developing graphic methods has been due to the fact that 
partial-correlation coefficients and partial-regression coefficients involve three 
or more independent variables which cannot be presented on the usual linear 
graph. Wood, however, has constructed a form which consists of three plots 
arranged side by side for the partial-correlation coefficients and two additional 
plots for the calculation of the partial-regression coefficients. On the outside 
plots a series of curves are constructed, each curve representing a different value 
for one of the zero-order coefficients. A straightedge or a piece of string con- 
necting the points located by these curves on the external plots serves to locate 
the partial coefficients on the central plot. 

The author tested the technique, using 289 students ranging from sixteen to 
thirty-one years of age. He found that they could be taught to use the graphic 
procedure within twenty-five minutes and could solve problems at a median 
rate of twenty-three an hour. A great saving of time is shown by the fact that 
an operator using a calculating machine to obtain the coefficients required 
three times as long to solve the same set of problems. The chart gives surpris- 
ing accuracy; in the trial made by the author no error was more than .007, and 
the median error was only .0027. It is evident that the chart provides both a 
speedy and an accurate method of calculation. 

In the first two chapters the uses of partial-correlation coefficients and par- 
tial-regression coefficients and the usual formulas for calculating them are 
treated. In the third chapter the author presents a straightforward and simple 
proof for the graphic methods he has devised. The description and develop- 


t Ernest Richard Wood, A Graphic Method of Obtaining the Partial-Correlation Co- 
efficients and the Partial-Regression Coefficients of Three or More Variables. Supplemen- 
tary Educational Monographs, No. 37. Chicago: Department of Education, Univer- 
sity of Chicago, 1931. Pp. xii+72. $1.00. 
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ment are so simple that they may be understood by a reader who has had train- 
ing in algebra only. In the fourth chapter additional aids to computation are 
described. The author has developed new work sheets to facilitate the calcula- 
tion of partial-correlation coefficients, partial-regression coefficients, standard 
errors of estimate, partial-regression equations, and multiple-correlation co- 
efficients. He also describes a graphic method for obtaining zero-order correla- 
tion coefficients and another for obtaining standard deviations. 

For those who have occasion to calculate correlation coefficients this mono- 
graph is very helpful. 

R. W. TYLER 
Oxo STATE UNIVERSITY 


Changing conceptions of child culture.—General and professional readers will be 
interested and stimulated by one of the recent additions to the rapidly accumu- 
lating literature of child development.' In a preoccupation with matters of the 
laboratory the scientist may at times become skeptical concerning the values 
which may inhere in his findings for a program of control of human behavior. 
The person who must attempt to apply scientific information is frequently im- 
patient because of the highly tentative formulations that are available. Gesell’s 
book leaves the reader with a definite impression that progress may be made 
by the accumulation of knowledge, no segment of which would be considered 
revolutionary, and by the removal of preconceptions, freedom for change being 
assured. 

The first chapters present a historical picture of the progress of guidance 
concepts. An interesting feature is a collection of prints and lithographs show- 
ing the attitude of adults toward children in the middle of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. Photographs from the Yale Psycho-Clinic accentuate the differences be- 
tween present and former conceptions of child culture. The material on the 
nursery-school movement and on the reconstruction of the kindergarten raises 
important questions for the general administrator and for the teacher of young 
children. Chapters on parent-child relations, early fears, accidental deaths, and 
adoption have certain very practical relations to the guidance program for chil- 
dren. 

The book makes no attempt to be a systematic survey of the field of child 
guidance or of child development. Few references are made to current contribu- 
tors in education, medicine, or psychology. The author has brought together 
with new material a number of researches and occasional papers from scattered 
sources. Much of the material is closely related to the.work of the Yale Psycho- 
Clinic. 

The author has an almost poetic conception of the implications and possi- 
bilities of maturation and the growth impulse. The publication is character- 


t Arnold Gesell, The Guidance of Mental Growth in Infant and Child. New York: 
Macmillan Co., 1930. Pp. xii+322. $2.25. 
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ized by his customary facility in the use of apt expressions and similes. The 
book will probably be profitable for general and professional reading and for 


supplementary reading in college classes. 
WILLARD C. OLSON 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


Curriculum materials and teaching procedures.—The California Curriculum 
Commission has recently produced what has been aptly designated as “‘a ven- 
ture in co-operative guidance.’ In the words of the editor, “the book is in no 
sense a state course of study. It is rather a venture in state guidance, an aid in 
the development of standards, objectives, procedures” (p. xvi). Contributions 
to the manual have been made by teachers, supervisors, and administrators 
from all parts of the state. Thus, the book represents different educational situ- 
ations. 

The material of the volume is presented in eight chapters. In the opening 
chapter Professor John A. Hockett, of the University of California, gives a clear 
and interesting statement of educational philosophy underlying the procedures 
advocated. This is followed by a chapter in which Miss Frances Giddings, of the 
University of California at Los Angeles, discusses at some length the essential 
features of an activity program and presents eight criteria for evaluating the 
larger activity units. 

The contributions of teachers in the field are found in chapter iii. Approxi- 
mately three hundred pages, about half the volume, are devoted to detailed de- 
scriptions of developmental activities which have actually been engaged in by 
children in the kindergarten and primary grades in the state. These descriptions 
have been selected from a much larger number of reports submitted. They are 
classified according to the interests which they represent—interests related to 
home life, to nature, to the local community, to the production and distribution 
of food, to transportation and communication, to community life of earlier 
times, to community life of other modern peoples, and to social experiences. 
These “developmental activities,’ with few exceptions, represent material which 
one finds in most of the modern social-studies curriculums for the primary 
grades. Anyone planning such a curriculum will find here many valuable sug- 
gestions as to content and methods of procedure. 

Other chapters of the book deal with such topics as principles of organization 
underlying the daily time schedule, equipment and arrangement of classrooms, 
and standardized intelligence tests for young children. 

A program suitable for junior-primary groups is offered in chapter vii. These 
groups are made up of children who are “chronologically, physically, and so- 
cially too old for the kindergarten but mentally too immature for the first- 
grade program” (p. 469). 

* Teachers’ Guide to Child Development: Manual for Kindergarten and Primary 
Teachers. Developed under the direction of the California Curriculum Commission. 
Sacramento, California: State Department of Education, 1930. Pp. xxiv+658. 
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The final chapter devotes about one hundred pages to a discussion of the 
teaching of reading in an activity program. Included in it are “Suggestions for 
a Remedial-Reading Program” and “Self-directed Practice Materials for the 
Primary Unit.” 

Practically every chapter contains its own list of references, and in addition 
a classified bibliography of some twenty pages of informational material for both 
children and teachers appears at the end of the book. The book is generously 
illustrated with photographs of children engaged in classroom activities and of 
the products of these activities. 

Those who are familiar with the recent literature of kindergarten-primary 
education, including courses of study, will not find a great deal that is new in 
this guide. However, here is offered in one volume a rich body of material, se- 
lected and organized by the commission on the basis of accepted objectives, 
standards, and procedures. The book should prove exceedingly suggestive and 
helpful to any local group of curriculum-makers so far as social studies, nature- 
study, and reading are concerned. The guide contributes little with reference to 
such other important activities of the kindergarten-primary curriculum as plays 
and games, music, literature, number, etc., except as these are introduced as 
parts of the activity units. The book will doubtless prove to be invaluable to 
the teachers and supervisors of California. Fortunately for the rest of the coun- 
California edition and bearing the same title as that volume has been published 
by the United States Office of Education as Bulletin No. 26, 1930, and may be 
purchased from the Superintendent of Documents, Washington, D.C. The com- 


plete edition should be secured by all school libraries. 
ALICE TEMPLE 


Education in India.—The past few years have given to the public many 
books about India—books social, political, and biographical in nature. A recent 
volume’ is a study of the educational conditions and needs of India. The book 
is a result of the author’s many years of experience as principal of the Village 
Teachers’ Training School at Moga—the school which is probably making the 
largest contribution to rural education in India. The reviewer would class Mc- 
Kee’s book as the most worth-while study of education in India which has 
appeared since the publication in 1920 of Village Education in India: The Report 
of a Commission of Inquiry. 

Mr. McKee states his purpose in the Preface of his book in the following 
words: “The purpose of this study . . . . is to work out a suggestive and prac- 
tical method of procedure for developing a curriculum which will help toward 
an effective rural elementary education in the Punjab” (p. xiv). At the end of 

t William J. McKee, New Schools for Young India: A Survey of Educational, Eco- 
nomic, and Social Conditions in India with Special Reference to More Effective Edu- 
cation. Chapel Hill, North Carolina: University of North Carolina Press, 1930. Pp. 
xxii+436. $4.50. 
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many of the chapters appear a few paragraphs headed “Inferences for Curric- 
ulum-making,”’ which are based on the material immediately preceding. In the 
final chapter the author sums up all his conclusions for curriculum-making. 
The project method is used at Moga and is frequently stressed in the text. 
The activities suggested in the Appendix are all distinctly projects. 

The book is divided into four parts. Part I is a splendid account of the his- 
tory of Indian education from earliest times. Part I and Part II give a clear 
picture of education in India in general—its problems, weaknesses, and accom- 
plishments and the ways in which it is carried on by government and private 
enterprises, especially missions. Part III treats the social aspects of village life. 
Part IV gives interesting information about economic conditions and the prob- 
lems of nationalism and race. 

Although the author has limited the scope of his book to one section of India, 
the Punjab, the problems of rural and village education which he presents are 
common to the greater part of India, and any solution worked out in the Pun- 
jab will affect education throughout the country. For several years educators 
from other parts of India have been sending young men to the training school 
at Moga in the hope that they will take back to their own regions some of the 
spirit of the school and a knowledge of the methods used there. 

Mr. McKee’s work at Moga was carried on under the auspices of an American 
mission. The author is, however, a careful student in many fields of educa- 
tion. In English, Indian, and American educational circles he is recognized as a 
leader. 

It is not necessary for the reader to be especially interested in curriculum 
problems to be benefited by this book. Although statistics are not given promi- 
nence, the reader gains much important information concerning literacy, the 
school population, and educational expenses in India. The book is very readable 
and ranks far above the books written by tourists or by those who have a purely 
Western point of view. The plan of education described in the book, which is 
already in use in India, merited high praise in the Foreword by W. H. Kil- 
patrick. 

Mr. McKee’s book serves a double purpose: It gives useful and scientific 
materials helpful to anyone working in education among any backward people, 
and it makes a contribution to the world’s knowledge of existing conditions in 


India. 
BEvuLAH M. Woops 


Administrative principles in teachers’ colleges —The administrative practices 
in our teachers’ colleges and normal schools have developed from the adminis- 
trative practices of outstanding leaders in this field. These practices had as their 
basis personal experience rather than professional principles. The enrolment in 
our teachers’ colleges and normal schools has increased to such an extent that 
it has necessitated administrative practices that are more and more impersonal. 
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These principles and practices have been the subject of several recent scientific 
investigations. 

The study under review' has attempted to set up certain guiding principles 
for the administration of professional schools for teachers and to propose ad- 
ministrative practices consistent with those principles. A description of the 
method used in this study follows. 

1. Aselection of administrative principles was made by careful reading of the 
literature dealing with the combined fields of public-school administration and 
college administration. These principles were carefully re-worded so as to apply 
specifically to teachers’ colleges and normal schools. Ninety-six principles were 
finally selected and organized under eighteen headings. 

2. These principles were validated by vote of a jury of experts in the field of 
educational administration. This jury was composed of twelve professors of 
public-school administration and state commissioners of education, nine pro- 
fessors of normal-school education and state directors of teacher-preparation, 
and fifteen presidents of teachers’ colleges or normal schools. Each person was 
a recognized expert in his field. The jury voted acceptance of eighty-nine of the 
ninety-six principles proposed. Forty-two of the principles received unanimous 
approval. Eighty principles received the approval of more than 90 per cent of 
the jurors. No principle was accepted unless it received the approval of more 
than 80 per cent of the jurors. 

3. Alist of 164 administrative practices or duties for carrying out the princi- 
ples voted by 81 per cent of the jurors was set up by the author. These duties 
were checked by sixty-four presidents of teachers’ training institutions in thirty- 
six states. 

The reviewer is impressed with the technique employed in securing and vali- 
dating the guiding principles. It seems thoroughly sound to consider the ad- 
ministration of teachers’ colleges as just one phase in the larger field of educa- 
tional administration. The use of a small, selected group of experts rather than 
a wide range of individuals is also approved. It seems to the reviewer that the 
administrative practices consistent with the validated principles have not been 
subjected to the same scientific technique. The check list of duties set up by the 
author as being consistent with the eighty-nine validated principles was checked 
by a large number of administrators of teachers’ colleges and normal schools, 
not for validity, but for frequency of performance, without consideration of 
whether the duties are performed by the president or delegated to some subor- 
dinate. This procedure seems to make little contribution to the study. 

Although the book is clearly written and can easily be understood, it will not 


t Samuel A. Rutledge, The Development of Guiding Principles for the Administration 
of Teachers Colleges and Normal Schools and the Development of Administrative Practices 
Consistent with These Principles. Teachers College Contributions to Education, No. 449. 
New York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 1930. Pp. x+108. $1.50. 
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impress the general reader. It belongs in the specialized literature of the ad- 
ministration of teachers’ colleges, and in this field it should make a real contri- 


bution. 
Kart L. ADAMS 
NorTHERN ILiINors STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 
DE Kats, ILLINOIS 


Problems in the training of teachers —The Eastern-States Association of Pro- 
fessional Schools for Teachers has published a report? of the conference held in 
the spring of 1930. The program of the conference dealt with seven main topics: 
(1) the in-service education of teachers, (2) supervision in relation to the pro- 
fessional improvement of teachers, (3) education for the teachers of tomorrow, 
(4) systematic courses for teachers in service, (5) pioneer and contemporary 
leadership in teacher education, (6) recruiting promising students for the teach- 
ing profession, and (7) student co-operation in the administration of teacher 
education. 

Reports on in-service education dealt with (a) the variety of means by which 
school administration and supervision can stimulate professional growth in the 
teaching staff, (b) summer-session study, (c) leaves of absence for study or trav- 
el, (d) programs of teachers’ institutes or conferences, and (e) exchange of teach- 
ers between school systems. 

The discussion of supervision in relation to the professional improvement of 
teachers included statements on the following points: (a) what teachers have a 
right to expect from supervisory help, (6) the participation of teachers in curric- 
ulum revision, (c) methods of rating teachers, and (d) the measurement of 
teaching results. 

A section of the program dealing with the study of systematic courses as a 
means of in-service education included papers on the following subjects: (a) the 
importance of extension courses, (}) their value in the solution of local problems, 
(c) library facilities in extension work, (¢d) maintenance of scholastic standards, 
and (e) factors influencing enrolment in extension classes. 

The program on education of the teachers for tomorrow was broadcast and 
included these subjects: (a) education of teachers today considered as a means 
of determining the education of children tomorrow, (6) what may be expected 
of prospective teachers today, (c) enrichment of social experience for prospective 
teachers, (d) extension of their civic interests, (e) stimulation of initiative and 
acceptance of responsibility, and (f) creation of a sustained eagerness for learn- 
ing. 

The dinner program, which dealt with pioneer and contemporary leadership 
in teacher education, was primarily a tribute to James G. Chalmers, Don C. 


* Problems in Teacher Training, Volume V. Proceedings of the 1930 Spring Confer- 
ence of the.Eastern-States Association of Professional Schools for Teachers. Compiled 
and edited by Ambrose L. Suhrie. New York: New York University Press Book Store. 
Pp. x+166. 
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Bliss, and Marcus A. White, retiring principals of the state normal schools in 
Framingham, Massachusetts; Trenton, New Jersey; and New Britain, Con- 
necticut. Reference was made in special papers to the work of Horace Mann 
and Henry Barnard. 

Eight papers dealt with the subject of recruitment for the teaching profession. 
Emphasis was placed on what students and faculty members can do to attract 
competent students to the profession. 

Five student papers discussed student participation in the administration of 
teacher education under the following heads: (a) fair play in student elections, 
(b) funds for student activities and their administration, (c) student publica- 
tions, (d) social training, and (e) personality traits. 

All these reports were prepared and delivered by men and women represent- 
ing various points of view—superintendents, administrative heads of teacher- 
education schools, faculty members, and students. The volume of proceedings 
contains about 170 pages of material that will be of considerable value to those 
interested in the professional education of teachers. 


New York UNIVERSITY Nep H. DEARBORN 


Health and physical education in the elementary school.—Many state depart- 
ments of health have prepared state syllabuses of physical education. Each 
syllabus has drawn upon the experience and material of the other, and there is 
a good deal of sameness in them. Those published in recent years, however, 
have shown some distinct deviations from the earlier type of state syllabus. 
The California syllabus is one of these. The material in it has been revised and 
enlarged and published in a new form. It contains no formal types of activities 
but presents a newer program in physical education suited to the needs of ele- 
mentary-school children. The authors have divided the book into two parts. 
Part I deals with legal provisions, objectives, organization, classification of 
activities, play areas, equipment and supplies, and general suggestions to teach- 
ers. Part II presents a graded program of activities for the elementary school. 
This book contains a fine selection of games and graded activities. It represents 
a great deal of experimentation and is the result of the most successful elemen- 
tary-school programs throughout the state. 

Much careful study has gone into the preparation of the book, and it is an 
extremely valuable contribution to the material in health and physical educa- 
tion for the elementary grades, a field in which there is much need of good ma- 
terial. The book will be a valuable aid to all physical-education teachers. 


L. B. SHARP 


Legends about the stars.—To those science teachers who believe that children 
should become acquainted with some of the myths which grew out of the at- 
tempts of early peoples to explain various aspects of their environments, a re- 


tN. P. Neilson and Winifred Van Hagen, Physical Education for Elementary Schools. 
New York: A. S. Barnes & Co., 1930. Pp. xvi+366. $2.00. 
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cently published collection' of legends about the stars will be welcome. It is 
designed as supplementary-reading material for children of the intermediate 
grades. 

The book contains seventeen legends. They deal for the most part with 
constellations which are easily visible in northern latitudes in the late fall and 
early winter. Ursa Major, Orion, the Pleiades, Pegasus, and the constellations 
of the Royal Family are among those about which stories are told. The legends 
have been collected from a variety of sources. The majority are of either Ameri- 
can Indian or Greek origin, but some come from the folk lore of the Welsh, 
Japanese, and other peoples. William Sharp (Fiona Macleod), Arthur Parker, 
Grace James, and Elsie Finnimore Buckley are among the authors represented 
in the collection. Certain of the stories have been adapted to make them suit- 
able for children of the ages for which the book is intended. Included with the 
legends are several short poems about stars by Sara Teasdale, Robert Frost, 
Robert Louis Stevenson, Henry Wadsworth Longfellow, and others. Following 
the story or group of stories and poems about a given constellation, the constella- 
tion is discussed briefly. In addition to this text material there is a decorative 
map which shows the relative positions and magnitudes of the stars in each 
constellation and the figure which those stars are popularly supposed to repre- 
sent. 

The material used in the book has been well chosen. The vocabulary is, 
on the whole, easily within the reach of fifth- and sixth-grade children. Since a 
number of authors are represented, the style varies from legend to legend but 
is, in most cases, very pleasing. The discussions are interesting. The decorative 
maps included with the discussions which are designed to aid children in rec- 
ognizing the constellations are, however, somewhat disappointing. They direct 
attention to the imaginary figures much more forcefully than to the stars which 
make up the constellations mapped. Much more effective are the two maps 
of the sky which appear at the beginning of the book and which show the north- 
ern sky on a winter evening and the southern sky on a summer evening. The 
illustrations, of which (exclusive of the maps) there are only seven, will prob- 
ably contribute little to the children’s enjoyment of the stories. The type used 
is large, pleasing in appearance, and easy to read. It is to be regretted that the 
paper of the book is so thin as to allow the print to show through and give a 
blurred effect to many pages. On the whole, however, the book is to be recom- 
mended as a valuable addition to the library of nature legends. 


BERTHA M. PARKER 


t Julia Williamson, The Stars through Magic Casements. New York: D. Appleton & 
Co., 1930. Pp. xxii+246. $1.00. 
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